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SIR JOHN ST. CLAIR, BARONET, 


QUARTER-MasTER GENERAL IN AMERICA, 1755 To 1767. 


BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 


James St. Crater, a cadet of the Sinclairs of Stevenson, 
bought the estate of Auldbar, Forfarshire, about 1650, but 
sold it in lots between 1670 and 1678, having, in 1675, 
acquired Kinnaird in Fifeshire. He was created a baronet 
of Scotland (patent not recorded and date unknown), and 
married Isabel, daughter of Sir James Balfour, of Demmill 
and Kinnaird, by whom he had a son, 

Sir George St. Clair, who succeeded his father as second 
baronet before September, 1702, and sold Kinnaird shortly 
before his death. By his wife, Margaret Crawford, he had 

Srr Joun Sr. Ciarr, who succeeded as third baronet before 
November, 1726.! Of his life, before the time of Braddock’s 
Expedition, but little has been ascertained. Having inher- 


1T am indebted to R. R. Stoddart, Esq., of the Lyon Office, Edinburgh, 
for these details of Sir John’s ancestry. 
VoL, 1x.—1 (1) 











2 Sir John St. Clair. 


ited only a small landed estate near Tarbet, Argyleshire, 
he entered the army and served on the Continent, and at 
Minorca during the War of the Austrian Succession. On 
his arrival in America, Dinwiddie introduces him to Lord 
Fairfax as “a man of great knowledge in military affairs, 
who has been at most Courts in Europe, and whose observa- 
tions are very judicious.’ Sargent says he had served in a 
Hussar regiment, but this statement, as well as the ridiculous 
one that he usually wore a Hussar uniform while on service 
in America, seems to rest on no other authority than the 
allusion to him in the last paragraph of Franklin’s adver- 
tisement for wagons.” 

Sir John obtained the Majority of his regiment (O’Far- 
rell’s, afterwards the 22d Foot*) October 7, 1754,‘ and on the 
fifteenth of the same month was appointed Deputy Quarter- 
Master General of the forces in North America, with the 
local rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. The later commissions 
were given in connection with the expedition under the com- 
mand of Braddock, then fitting out, and he was ordered to 
repair to the scene of the intended operations in advance of 
the army. In company with Lieutenant-Colonel Ellison, of 
Shirley’s, and Lieutenant-Colonel Mercer, of Pepperell’s 
regiments, he sailed in the “ Gibraltar,” man-of-war,’ and 
arrived in Virginia, January 10, 1755. He at once “ found 


1 Dinwiddie Papers, I. 465. 

2 The term of Hussar is of Hungarian origin, and was applied to the 
Light Cavalry of continental armies, whose duties of collecting forage 
and making quick and destructive raids made it a synonyme of terror to 
the German peasant. Franklin selected the word for its probable effect 
upon the thousands of these people who had sought refuge in Pennsyl- 
vania. The York Hussars, raised in 1801, is the first Hussar regiment to 
be found in British Army Lists, nor is the word to be found in any 
English dictionary until the beginning of the present century. A Mr. 
Atkinson, in 1847, says, “Sir John Sinclair wore a Hussar’s Cap” [Olden 
Time, II. 540]; ten years later Mr. Sargent speaks of a complete uniform. 
The dress of a British officer was the subject of just as minute regulation 
in 1755 as it is to-day. 

* Sargent is in error as to his rank as well as his colonel’s name. 

“ Chamberlayne’s Present State of Great Britain, Part II. 236. 

5 Penna. Gazette, Jan. 28, 1755. 
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active employment in acquainting himself with the nature 
and scene of his future duties.” 

After a visit to Hampton, in company with Governor 
Dinwiddie, to “‘ provide a hospital for the forces expected,’’? 
and procuring “all the maps and information that were 
obtainable respecting the country through which the expe- 
dition was to pass, he proceeded upon a tour of inspection 
to Wills’ Creek,”* where the three Independent companies, 
which had been retained in the Royal pay since the last war, 
were busy transforming the old trading-post of the Ohio 
Company into Fort Cumberland. He reached the fort on 
January 26, and there found Governor Sharpe,‘ of Mary- 
land, with whom, two days later, he started to return down 
the Potomac in a canoe. In the course of their voyage of 
two hundred miles they “ viewed the Great Falls at Potow- 
mack, and were in hopes of blowing them up, so as to make 
the river navigable there for flat-bottomed vessels, which, if 
effected, will be of the greatest service in transporting neces- 
saries for our forces.”* Reaching Williamsburg on Feb- 
ruary 6, he at once employed a number of men to build 
the bateaux for the ascent of the river, and also laid out a 
camp for the army at Watkin’s Ferry, which, however, was 
not used. ‘He was,” says Governor Dinwiddie, “a good 
officer and indefatigable in his business,”’ gathering horses 
for the ordnance, provisions and means of transportation for 
the troops, and hurrying from point to point to review and 
inspect the detachments of militia. 

From Dinwiddie and Shirley he had received every assist- 
ance, and he looked for the same from Morris, of Pennsyl- 
vania. The home government and the officers of the expedi- 
tion naturally expected ample support from the province which 
had most at stake upon its success.® St. Clair had written 


1 Sargent, 148. * Dinwiddie Papers, I. 453. 
* Sargent, 143. * Penna. Gazette, Feb. 18, 1755. 
5 Tbid., Feb. 11, 1755. ® Sargent, 145. 


™ Dinwiddie Papers, I. 475. 

* “Pennsylvania, without contradiction the richest province, and whose 
interest is, above all, concerned in the event of this expedition, has yet 
granted nothing.” Braddock to Robinson, Olden Time, II. 226. 
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4 Sir John St. Clair. 


to Morris, on the 14th of January, announcing his arrival, 
asking for maps and information concerning Pennsylvania, 
and urging him to take immediate steps towards raising the 
400 men needed to complete Dunbar’s and Halkett’s regi- 
ments, which that province was expected to supply. To this 
letter, which reached Philadelphia on the 22d, Morris, who 
was busy with visiting Indians and his quarrel with the 
Assembly, did not reply until the 10th of February, when he 
wrote,— 

“ The flourishing condition of this province is such that, 
without burthening the people, we might have done every- 
thing required by his Majesty and much more; but our As- 
sembly took it into their heads that royal and proprietary 
instructions were destructive of their liberties, and, instead 
of considering the danger to which the province was exposed, 
they entered into a dispute upon that head, and could not be 
prevailed upon to lay it aside, or to give money upon any 
terms, but such as were directly contrary to his Majesty’s 
instructions, and inconsistent with their own dependence 
upon the crown. 

“T could easily have had a number of men in readiness to 
augment the two regiments from Ireland, if my Assembly 
would have come into reasonable measures, but for want of 
money I have not been able to carry the King’s command 
into execution.” ' 

Morris’ letter did not reach Williamsburg till February 
28, and Braddock, who had arrived there four days before, 
immediately replied with the greatest surprise at finding 
“such pusillanimous and improper behavior in your Assem- 
bly,.as their refusal to supply men, money, or provisions for 
their own defense,” and threatening to repair by “ unpleasant 
methods what, for the character and honor of the Assembly, 
I would be much happier to see cheerfully supplied.” ? 

Meanwhile, St. Clair had written again to Morris (from 
Williamsburg, February 14), expressing his uneasiness at 
not hearing from him, and recommending the immediate 
necessity of the opening of a road from the Susquehanna to 


1 Colonial Records, VI. 299. ? Thid., 307. 
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the forks of the Youghiogeny, as “I may venture to assure 
your Excellency no general will advance with an army with- 
out having a communication open to the provinces in his 
rear, both for the security of his retreat, and to facilitate the 
transport of provisions, for the supplying of which we must 
greatly depend on your provinces.” ! 

This letter St. Clair sent by an express, and Morris 
promptly replied, promising to do everything in his power, 
but he did not lay the matter before the Council until the 
10th of March. That body, “on considering Sir John St. 
Clair’s letter, the Council judged it would be absolutely 
necessary to open a road from Shippensburg to intercept the 
road of the army from Wills’ Creek to Fort Duquesne, 
through Ray’s Town; and that a good and convenient road 
might be found, it was agreed that the governor should issue 
forthwith a commission to fit and proper persons to recon- 
noitre and explore the country lying between Kittochtinney 
Hills, the Great Meadows, and Wills’ Creek.”? Morris 
immediately appointed five commissioners to survey the 
road, and having obtained from the Assembly a promise to 
defray the expense, ordered the work to be pushed with the 
utmost speed. But little, however, had been done by the 
middle of April, when Sir John visited the commissioners, 
and “ stormed like a Lyon Rampant.”* He threatened all 
sorts of vengeance on the province and blamed Morris 
severely. For this he received a “set down” * from Brad- 
dock, and later, having learned how completely Morris’ 
hands were tied by the Assembly, he expressed his regret 
for his injustice towards the governor.® 

St. Clair was at Fredericksburg inspecting some militia 
when an express reached him announcing Braddock’s arrival. 
His task had been immense. Sent out without a single 
assistant, he had found added to his expected duties the 
necessity of personally selecting from the Virginia militia 
the men needed to complete the two regiments of regulars ; 

1 Colonial Records, VI. 301. ? Tbid., 317. 


5 Thid., 368. * Penna. Archives, II. 317. 
5 Colonial Records, VI. 400. 
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6 Sir John St. Clair. 


to reorganize the independent companies at Fort Cumber- 
land, among whom he had found “men from sixty to seventy 
years of age, lame and every way disabled,” others “ with- 
out discipline and very ill appointed,” and the whole no 
better than “ Invalids with the ignorance of Militia.”' He 
hastened back to Williamsburg to perfect the details of the 
plan he had prepared for the campaign. Braddock writes 
of him as Dinwiddie had to Lord Fairfax, “ He is indefati- 
gable, and has done all that could possibly be expected.” ? 
Mr. Sargent, in his Introduction to the two Journals of the 
Expedition, says, “St. Clair had arranged an absurd plan for 
cantoning them [the troops] in small divisions all over the 
country, which the General very wisely at once ignored.” 
As authority for this harsh remark he gives three references. 
The first, Braddock’s despatch, says, “ Instead of cantoning 
my troops, as I had intended, according to the account 
which Sir John St. Clair had given in England concerning 
them; the wind being favorable, and not imagining any 
danger, I have given orders to the transport vessels to sail 
up the river to Alexandria, and land them where I design 
to encamp.” The second reference (Sparks’ Washington, 
II. p. 68) is a distinct statement of how and where the troops 
soon after landing were cantoned in accordance with St. 
Clair’s plan. The third reference (Pa. Archives, II. 286) 
does not contain the slightest allusion to St. Clair’s or any- 
body’s plan for the disposing of the troops after their arrival. 
Mr. Sargent’s ideas about the plan, and St. Clair generally, 
were no doubt derived from Orme’s Journal, the writer of 
which evidently had no friendly feeling towards St. Clair. 
The Journal, a few pages further on, speaks of certain de- 
tachments being sent into temporary quarters at Winchester, 
Frederick, and Conegogee, their numbers corresponding 
nearly with those assigned to these places in Sir John’s plan. 

In May, the army being assembled at Fort Cumberland, 
St. Clair was sent to find a road from there to the point on 
the Youghiogeny, which the road being built by Pennsyl- 
vania would strike, but found none practicable. This com- 

1 Sargent, 286. ? Braddock to Napier, Olden Time, IT. 225. 
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pelled Braddock to take the old route by the Meadows, and 
on the 30th of May, St. Clair, with 600 men, began the ad- 
vance. He cleared a road to Little Meadows, some thirty 
miles from Wills’ Creek, having encountered and driven off 
a large party of French Indians,’ and there, after laying out 
a camp, surrounded with an abattis,? awaited the arrival of 
the main body. St. Clair, with the working-party, continued 
to lead the advance till the Monongahela was reached, on the 
evening of July 8. He at first suggested “sending a de- 
tachment that might invest the fort,” but finally acquiesced 
in the opinion of others, that it would be more prudent to 
wait until the army reached its next camping-ground.? On 
the fatal 9th of July, Gage’s detachment was placed in the 
van, Sir John and the working-party taking the second 
place in the line of march. St. Clair fell, shot through the 
breast, early in the fight. He was carried to the camp at 
Little Meadows, and from there to Fort Cumberland, where 
he remained till the end of August. Writing to Colonel 
Innes, of the Virginia militia, who was in command of the 
fort, Governor Dinwiddie says, on July 26, “I am heartily 
glad Sir John St. Clair is with you, and hope he is in a fair 
way of recovery. Ifthe private men have got quit of their 
panick, I think much may be done to retrieve the loss we 
have sustained. Write me your thoughts, and if Sir John 
is well enough, advise with him.”* On the 6th of Septem- 
ber, Dinwiddie writes to Com. Keppel, “ Sir John St. Clair 
has been here about ten days; he recovers of his wounds 
pretty fast. He is very silent in regard to the action at Mo- 
nongahela, but I think he does not approve of the disposi- 
tions of the army, and says it was contrary to his opinion.” * 
By the 10th of September he had reached Philadelphia, 
where he remained some weeks, the guest of his warm 
friend, the Hon. Thomas Willing. 

In October he joined Dunbar at New York, on his way 


1 Colonial Records, VI. 460. ? Tbid., 477. 

5 Sargent, 352. * Dinwiddie Papers, IT. 122. 

5 Ibid., 197. Referring, no doubt, to Braddock’s leaving Dunbar at 
Little Meadows, which he had strenuously opposed. 
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to Albany, and having superintended the troops going into 
winter quarters there, he returned to New York about the 
end of November, to take part in the Council of War sum- 
moned by General Shirley, to prepare a plan for the next 
campaign.’ He remained there during the winter, organiz- 
ing several companies of “men for the Battoe-Service.” ? 
This done, on the 20th of March he returned to Albany, 
from whence, in May, the Rev. John Ogilvie wrote to Sir 
William Johnson, “ Yesterday, Sir J: St. C r was in 
violent wrath, in consequence of a letter from Bradstreet. 
What the contents were I know not. I believe the General 
[Shirley] is embarrassed between them both. One, I am 
convinced, he must give up, and I am inclined to think 
he’ll drop Bradstreet, for material reasons. I am vastly 
diverted to see Alexander pursuing Sir John wherever he 
goes. I am sensible their accounts puzzle them confound- 
edly.- In June he had a violent quarrel with the Mayor of 
Albany about accommodations for the two regiments just 
arrived from England, which ended in his billeting the 
troops upon the inhabitants.”* Shirley having been suc- 
ceeded by the inefficient Loudon, the remainder of the year 
was spent in forming plans which came to nothing. 

In November, 1755, an Act of Parliament had been passed 
for raising a regiment of four battalions, each of 1000 men, 
in America. The men were to be drawn from the Swiss 
and other foreigners settled in the colonies, but principally 
from the Germans in Pennsylvania, to be strengthened, 
however, by seven or eight hundred “old soldiers from 
Germany.” Major John Rutherford, to whom the recruit- 
ing of the regiment was committed, writes to Governor 
Shirley, from Philadelphia, on the 29th of June, 1756, 
“‘ Besides the Head Quarters in. Philadelphia, I have divided 
the Foreign officers and sergeants (who amounted to one- 
third of all commissioned, and were the first to arrive) into 
six parties in this Province, one in the Jerseys, and one in 





1 Colonial Records, VII. 23. ? Penna. Gazette, March 4, 1756. 
§ Johnson Papers, III. 43. 
* Ibid., IV. 73, 180; Penna. Gazette, July 8, 1756. 
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New York, and I propose sending one party into Maryland.”! 
The regiment was called the Royal American, and at first 
numbered the 62d, but became the 60th Foot on the dis- 
banding of Shirley’s and Pepperell’s, the 51st and 52d Regi- 
ments, in August, 1756. St. Clair, whose services were more 
appreciated at home than in the colonies, and who had the 
merit of a perfect knowledge of French and German, was 
appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of the Fourth Battalion, his 
commission bearing date of January 6, 1756. 

In April, 1757, St. Clair was at New Brunswick for the 
benefit of his health, his wound being still troublesome. 
Early in June, however, he was again on the frontier of 
Pennsylvania, preparing for the advance of the detachment 
sent under the command of Stanwix for its protection. On 
this occasion he sent a memorial concerning the necessity of 
opening and improving the roads in Cumberland County to 
Governor Denny, by whom it was referred to the Assembly, 
who appointed a committee to regulate the Highways, and 
“bring in a bill to supply their defects if any should appear.”’? 
The committee did nothing, and Stanwix could advance no 
farther than Carlisle. 

The British government having determined “to repair 
the losses and disappointments of the last inactive and 
unhappy campaign,”* Colonel John Forbes, of the 17th 
Foot, who had been Lord Loudon’s Adjutant-General, was 
commissioned a Brigadier-General, and directed to under- 
take a new expedition against Fort Duquesne. St. Clair, on 
account of his familiarity with the frontier, was selected to 
assist him, and at the same time was promoted to the local 
rank of Colonel.‘ Joining Forbes in New York, they pro- 
ceeded to Philadelphia in April to prepare a plan of the 
campaign. By his advice, instead of taking the old road 
used by Braddock, Forbes determined upon cutting a new 


1 Original in the Collection of Ferd. J. Dreer, Esq., Philadelphia. 

? Colonial Records, VII. 617. 8 Pitt to Denny, Ibid., VIII. 27. 

* For an explanation of local rank, see Introduction to Journal kept 
in Canada in 1776 and 1777 by Lieut. James M. Hadden, Roy. Art. 
(p. lxxxvi.). Albany, 1884. 
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one through Pennsylvania, and St. Clair was sent forward to 
make the necessary arrangements. Just’ before starting he 
wrote to Governor Sharpe,— 


PHILADELPHIA, April the 24th, 1758. 
Dear Sir :— 

I am in daily expectation of hearing you have met with 
success in raising your Troops for this year’s service; this 
nee ape have granted £100,000 for that purpose, and all 

ands are going to work to forward the service. 

Gen' Forbes is here and doing everything to get ready, 
three Companies of Highlanders have marched this morning 
to Lancaster, and I expect 4 Companies under Col. Boquet 
this evening or to-morrow, they stay here but one night. 

I Shall leave here the 27th or 28th, and take the Route 
towards the frontier, my business calls me to Lancaster the 
2nd of May being Court day, I must go to Reding [sie 
& York, after the 6th of May I shou’d be glad you cou’ 
come up to Frederick Town where we may consult measures 
for the Publick Service. Direct for me at Mr. Stevenson’s 
at York. 

Should you find any difficulty of arming your Troops, the 
Gen! desires you may give a small gratuity to the men who 
can furnish their own Arms which shall be repaid you. Iam 
with the greatest Sincerity 

Dear Gov’ 
Your most obedient and 
most humble servant 
JOHN ST. CLAIR. 


The General desires you will send him a Return of your 
troops & particularly those at Fort Cumberland, he desires 
to know how you are going on. 

To Gov. Sharpe.’ 





The meeting at Fredericksburg resulted in the sending of 
Washington, whom he had also summoned, to Williamsburg 
to urge the Council of Virginia to active measures.’ St. 
Clair returned to Pennsylvania to superintend the cutting of 
the road across the Alleghanies, and whilst thus employed 
sent the terse requisition for supplies, “‘ Pickaxes, crows, 





? Letter in possession of F. J. Dreer, Esq., Philadelphia. 
? Sparks’ Washington, II. 285. 
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and shovels, likewise more Whiskey.”' Mr. Parkman, after 
quoting a letter in which Forbes says to Boquet, “ Seal and 
send off the enclosed despatch to Sir John. He is a very 
odd man, and I am sorry it has been my fate to have any 
concern with him,” presents the following unfavorable pic- 
ture of his conduct during this campaign: “ He was ex- 
tremely inefficient; and Forbes, out of all patience with 
him, wrote confidentially to Boquet that his only talent was 
for throwing every thing into confusion. Yet he found fault 
with everybody else, and would discharge volleys of oaths at 
all who met his disapproval. From this cause or some other, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stephen, of the Virginians, told him that 
he would break his sword rather than be longer under his 
orders. ‘As I had not sufficient strength,’ says St. Clair, ‘to 
take him by the neck from among his own men, I was obliged 
to let him have his own way, that I might not be the occasion 
of bloodshed.’ He succeeded at last in arresting him, and 
Major Lewis, of the same regiment, took his place.” ? 

The expedition having been brought to a successful close 
in November, Forbes sent St. Clair to Boston to meet General 
Amherst. It was at this time that Copley painted the minia- 
ture from which our engraving is taken. St. Clair presented 
it to his friend, the Hon. Thomas Willing, who left a memo- 
randum saying it was “the strongest likeness I ever saw.” 
After Forbes’ death, he was for some months engaged in 
settling the accounts of the expedition, and seems to have 
made Philadelphia his head-quarters for several years. Rich- 
ard Huckburgh, writing from New York to Sir William 
Johnson, on April 13, 1761, says, “‘ General Monkton with 
Major Gates is arrived from Philadelphia; by the latter I 
understand that the passes for trade for two years were 
obtained from the Quarter-Master General, Sir John Sinclair, 
who made a great many gold cobs by them; now they are 
issued by the Governor.”* This business no doubt made 
the Quaker City very agreeable, but before it was withdrawn 
from him he had found another source of attraction in the 


1 Montcalm and Wolfe, II. 138. 2 Tbid. 
5 Johnson Papers, V. 75. 
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person of Miss Betsey Moland, the eldest daughter of the 
eminent lawyer of that name. Having won the lady’s con- 
sent, and converted the gold cobs into a country-seat near 
Elizabeth Town, New Jersey, he ran off with her and was 
married on the 17th of March at Burlington.’ 

The advent of peace enabled St. Clair, who had been 
made a Colonel in the army February 19, 1762, to remain 
for some time at his new home, which he had named Bel- 
ville. Towards the close of 1763 the 3d and 4th Battalions 
of the Royal Americans were disbanded, but his position 
as Deputy Quarter-Master General saved him from retire- 
ment on half-pay. His duties were now light, but the period 
of quiet was soon broken by news from Scotland of impend- 
ing misfortune. Robert Leake writes on March 19, 1764, 
“‘ Sir John St. Clair, who is in a poor state of health, goes 
soon home in the ‘ Venus’ transport now here, his all being 
seiz’d on, and the estate to be sold.”? In May, 1765, he is 
said to have been appointed Deputy Quarter-Master General 
in North Britain, * but this was probably a reappointment to 
his old position, which he still filled at the time of his death, 
and Britain a misprint for America. How long he remained 
in Great Britain has not been ascertained; but on March 2, 
1766, he was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of the 28th Foot, 
then stationed in New Jersey and the neighboring colonies, 
which, no doubt, led to his immediate return to America. 
A year later he writes as follows : 


g ELIZABETH TOWN, May 23, 1767. 
IR :— 

I take the opportunity of the Rev’ Doctor Cooper, who 
is going to Maryland, to write to your Excellency to 
acquaint you that I shail be deprived the pleasure of see- 
ing you this Summer as I proposed, for my health obliges 


1 By His Excellency Josiah Hardy’s License directed to me, March 
ye 17th, 1762, were lawfully married Sir John St. Clair, Baronet, and 
Elizabeth Moreland [sic] Gentlewoman, according to the Rights and 
Ceremonies of the Church of England, by me Colin Campbell, Mis- 
sionary. Records of St. Mary’s Church, Burlington. 

? Johnson Papers, VIII. 226. 

* Gentleman’s Magazine, 1765, p. 300. 
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me to leave America for some time. I propose going to 
Lisbon in the beginning of July, and stay there the Winter. 
I shall leave America with the less regret, as the Regiment 
is i Pome to Ireland, in which Country I could not 
exist. You will certainly think I am a droll man, when 
none but Doctors of Divinity will serve for carrying my 
letters, for the Gentlemen in whose favor I have the pleas- 
ure to address your Excellency are the Rev* Doctor Cooper, 
President of the King’s College, in New York, and the 
Rev‘ Mr. McKean, the Society’s Missionary at Amboy. 

At a late Convention held by their Brethren, they were 
particularly deputed to confer with your Excellency on some 
plan of establishing an Ecclesiastical Government, and to 
solicit your concurrence. I take the liberty thus far to pave 
their way to access, as to assure you that they are men of 
approved merit, and Gentlemen worthy of attention; I must 
not mention their understanding, since it would be an affront 
to point out to a person of your distinguished penetration 
what must so conspicuously evince itself. 

I have the honor to be 
Your Excellency’s most obed’t 
& most Humble Serv’t 
JOHN ST. CLAIR. 
To his Excellency, 
Horatio Suarpe, Esgq.' 


His health failed too rapidly to permit his leaving 
America. He died at Belville, November 26, 1767, and 
three days later was buried with military honors at St. 
John’s Church, Elizabeth Town. By his wife,? who sub- 
sequently married again, and died in London, October 29, 
1783, he left one surviving son, who became Sir John St. 
Clair, fourth Baronet, and is said to have married a daughter 
of Sir William Erskine, Howe’s Quarter-Master General 
during the Revolution. 

St. Clair seems to have been a man of culture, as besides 
a fancy for landscape gardening, which he is said to have 


1 From the original, iu the possession of C. R. Hildeburn. 

2 Lady St. Clair was married at Elizabeth Town, March 14, 1769, to 
Lieut.-Col. Dudley Templer, of the 26th Foot, which had replaced the 
28th in New Jersey. At the beginning of the Revolution, Templer sold 
out, and resided in London till his death, on March 11, 1795. 
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indulged at Belville, he collected, during his residence 
there, a considerable library, from a volume of which the 
book-plate we reproduce was taken. He was brave, and, in - 
the discharge of his duties, active, honest, and unsparing 
of himself. His high temper was often exasperated by the 
apathy of the people, and the indifference of the Assembly 
of Pennsylvania to everything except the expansion of its 
own authority. But if his wrath was noisy, it was raised 
by conduct which excited Braddock to threaten violent 
measures, Washington to say, “‘ We are to give all possible 
encouragement to a people who ought rather to be chas- 
tised,” ! and Forbes to write, ‘“‘ This infamous breach of con- 
tract” would oblige him “to draw off my master’s forces 
into the inhabited parts of the country, and take provisions 
and carriages wherever they can be found.”’? 


1 Sparks’ Washington, II. 78. 
? Forbes to Gov. Denny, Colonial Records, VIII. 168. 
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AMERICAN LANGUAGES, AND WHY WE SHOULD 
STUDY THEM. 


BY DANIEL G. BRINTON, M.D." 


Mr. PRESIDENT, ETC. : 

I appear before you to-night to enter a plea for one of the 
most neglected branches of learning, for a study usually 
considered hopelessly dry and unproductive,—that of Amer- 
ican aboriginal languages. 

It might be thought that such a topic, in America and 
among Americans, would attract a reasonably large number 
of students. The interest which attaches to our native soil 
and to the homes of our ancestors—an interest which it is 
the praiseworthy purpose of this Society to inculcate and 
cherish—this interest might be supposed to extend to the 
languages of those nations who for uncounted generations 
possessed the land which we have occupied relatively so 
short a time. 

This supposition would seem the more reasonable in view 
of the fact that in one sense these languages have not died 
out among us. True, they are no longer media of inter- 
course, but they survive in thousands of geographical names 
all over our land. In the State of Connecticut alone there 
are over six hundred, and even more in Pennsylvania. 

Certainly it would be a most legitimate anxiety which 
should direct itself to the preservation of the correct forms 
and precise meanings of these numerous and peculiarly 
national designations. One would think that this alone 
would not fail to excite something more than a languid 
curiosity in American linguistics, at least in our institutions 
of learning and societies for historical research. 

Such a motive applies to the future as well as to the past. 
We have yet thousands of names to affix to localities, ships, 
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cars, country-seats, and the like. Why should we fall back 
on the dreary repetition of the Old World nomenclature? I 
turn to a Gazetteer of the United States, and I find the name 
Athens repeated 34 times to as many villages and towns in 
our land, Rome and Palmyra each 29 times, Troy 58 times, 
not to speak of Washington, which is entered for 331 dif- 
ferent places in this Gazetteer! 

What poverty of invention does this manifest! 

Evidently the forefathers of our christened West were, 
like Sir John Falstaff, at a loss where a commodity of good 
names was to be had. 

Yet it lay immediately at their hands. The native tongues 
supply an inexhaustible store of sonorous, appropriate, and 
unused names. As has well been said by an earlier writer, 
“No class of terms could be applied more expressive and 
more American. The titles of the Old World certainly 
need not be copied, when those that are fresh and fragrant 
with our natal soil await adoption.” ! 

That this study has received so slight attention I attribute 
to the comparatively recent understanding of the value of 
the study of languages in general, and more particularly to 
the fact that no one, so far as I know, has set forth the pur- 
poses for which we should investigate these tongues, and the 
results which we expect to reach by means of them. This 
it is my present purpose to attempt, so far as it can be accom- 
plished in the scope of an evening address. 

The time has not long passed when the only good reasons 
for studying a language were held to be either that we might 
thereby acquaint ourselves with its literature; or that certain 
business, trading, or political interests might be subserved ; 
or that the nation speaking it might be made acquainted 
with the blessings of civilization and Christianity. These 
were all good and sufficient reasons, but I cannot adduce 
any one of them in support of my plea to-night; for the lan- 
guages I shall speak of have no literature; all transactions 
with their people can be carried on as well or better in 
European tongues; and, in fact, many of these people are 
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no longer in existence. They have died out or amalgamated 
with others. What I have to argue for is the study of the 
dead languages of extinct and barbarous tribes. 

You will readily see that my arguments must be drawn 
from other considerations than those of immediate utility. 
I must seek them in the broader fields of ethnology and 
philosophy ; I must appeal to your interest in man as a 
race, as a member of a common species, as possessing in all 
his families and tribes the same mind, the same soul. It 
was the proud prerogative of Christianity first to proclaim 
this great truth, to break down the distinctions of race and 
the prejudices of nationalities, in order to erect upon their 
ruins that catholic temple of universal brotherhood which 
excludes no man as a stranger or an alien. After eighteen 
hundred years of labor, science has reached that point which 
the religious instinct divined, and it is in the name of science 
that I claim for these neglected monuments of man’s powers 
that attention which they deserve. 

Anthropology is the science which studies man as a species ; 
Ethnology, that which studies the various nations which make 
up the species. To both of these the science of Linguistics 
is more and more perceived to be a powerful, an indispensa- 
ble auxiliary. Through it we get nearer to the real man, his 
inner self, than by any other avenue of approach, and it needs 
no argument to show that nothing more closely binds men 
into a social unit than a common language. Without it, 
indeed, there can be no true national unity. The affinities 
of speech, properly analyzed and valued, are our most trust- 
worthy guides in tracing the relationship and descent of 
nations. 

If this is true’in general, it is particularly so in the eth- 
nology of America. Language is almost our only clue to 
discover the kinship of those countless scattered hordes who 
roamed the forests of this broad continent. Their traditions 
are vague or lost, written records they had none, their cus- 
toms and arts are misleading, their religions misunderstood, 
their languages alone remain to testify to a oneness of blood 
often seemingly repudiated by an internecine hostility. 

Vou, 1x.—2 
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I am well aware of the limits which a wise caution assigns 
to the employment of linguistics in ethnology, and I am only 
too familiar with the many foolish, unscientific attempts to 
employ it with reference to the American race. But in 
spite of all this, I repeat that it is the surest and almost our 
only means to trace the ancient connection and migrations 
of nations in America. 

Through its aid alone we have reached a positive knowl- 
edge that most of the area of South America, including the 
whole of the West Indies, was occupied by three great 
families of nations, not one of which had formed any im- 
portant settlement on the northern continent. By similar 
evidence we know that the tribe which greeted Penn, when 
he landed on the site of this city where I now speak, was a 
member of one vast family,—the great Algonkin stock,— 
whose various clans extended from the palmetto swamps of 
Carolina to the snow-clad hills of Labrador, and from the 
easternmost cape of Newfoundland to the peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains, over 20° of latitude and 50° of longitude. 
We also know that the general trend of migration in the 
northern continent has been from north to south, and that 
this is true not only of the more savage tribes, as the Al- 
gonkins, Iroquois, and Athapascas, but also of those who, 
in the favored southern lands, approached a form of civiliza- 
tion, the Aztecs, the Mayas, and the Quiche. These and 
many minor ethnologic facts have already been obtained by 
the study of American languages. 

But such external information is only a small part of what 
they are capable of disclosing. We can turn them, like the 
reflector of a microscope, on the secret and hidden mysteries 
of the aboriginal man, and discover his inmost motives, his 
impulses, his concealed hopes and fears, those that gave rise 
to his customs and laws, his schemes of social life, his super- 
stitions and his religions. 

The life-work of that eminent antiquary, the late Mr. 
Lewis H. Morgan, was based entirely on linguistics. He 
attempted, by an exhaustive analysis of the terms of rela- 
tionship in American tribes, to reconstruct their primitive 
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theory of the social compact, and to extend this to the frame- 
work of ancient society in general. If, like most students 
enamored of an idea, he carried its application too far, the 
many correct results he obtained will ever remain as prized 
possessions of American ethnology. 

Personal names, family names, titles, forms of salutation, 
methods of address, terms of endearment, respect, and re- 
proach, words expressing the emotions, these are what 
infallibly reveal the daily social family life of a community, 
and the way in which its members regard one another. 
They are precisely as correct when applied to the investiga- 
tion of the American race as elsewhere, and they are the 
more valuable just there, because his deep-seated distrust of 
the white invaders—for which, let us acknowledge, he had 
abundant cause—led the Indian to practise concealment and 
equivocation on these personal topics. 

In no other way can the history of the development of his 
arts be reached. You are doubtless aware that diligent stu- 
dents of the Aryan languages have succeeded in faithfully 
depicting the arts and habits of that ancient community in 
which the common ancestors of Greek and Roman, Persian 
and Dane, Brahmin and Irishman dwelt together as of one 
blood and one speech. This has been done by ascertaining 
what household words are common to all these tongues, and 
therefore must have been in use among the primeval horde 
from which they are all descended. The method is conclu- 
sive, and yields positive results. There is no reason why it 
should not be addressed to American languages, and we 
may be sure that it would be most fruitful. How valuable 
it would be to take even a few words, as maize, tobacco, 
pipe, bow, arrow, and the like, each representing a wide- 
spread art or custom, and trace their derivations and affini- 
ties through the languages of the whole continent! We 
may be sure thac striking and unexpected results would be 
obtained. 

Similar lines of research suggest themselves in other 
directions. You all know what a fuss has lately been made 
about the great Pyramid as designed to preserve the linear 
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measure of the ancient Egyptians. The ascertaining of such 
measures is certainly a valuable historical point, as all artistic 
advance depends upon the use of instruments of precision. 
Mathematical methods have been applied to American archi- 
tectural remains for the same purpose. But the study of 
words of measurement and their origin is an efficient 
auxiliary. By comparing such in the languages of three 
architectural people, the Aztecs of Mexico, the Mayas of 
Yucatan, and the Cakchiquel of Guatemala, I have found 
that the latter used the span and the two former the foot, 
and that this foot was just about one-fiftieth less than the 
ordinary foot of our standard. Certainly this is a useful 
result. 

I have made some collections for a study of a different 
character. Of all the traits of a nation, the most decisive 
on its social life and destiny is the estimate it places upon 
women,—that is, upon the relation of the sexes. This is 
faithfully mirrored in language; and by collecting and an- 
alyzing all words expressing the sexual relations, all saluta- 
tions of men to women and women to men, all peculiarities 
of the diction of each, we can ascertain far more exactly 
than by any mere description of usages what were the feel- 
ings which existed between them. Did they know love as 
something else than lust? Were the pre-eminently civilizing 
traits of the feminine nature recognized and allowed room 
for action? These are crucial questions, and their answer 
is contained in the spoken language of every tribe. 

Nowhere, however, is an analytic scrutiny of words more 
essential than in comparative mythology. It alone enables 
us to reach the meaning of rites, the foundations of myths, 
the covert import of symbols. It is useless for any one to 
write about the religion of an American tribe who has not 
prepared himself by a study of its language, and acquainted 
himself with the applications of linguistics to mythology. 
Very few have taken this trouble, and the result is that all 
the current ideas on this subject are entirely erroneous. 
We hear about a Good Spirit and a Bad Spirit, about poly- 
theism, fetichism, and animism, about sun worship and 
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serpent worship, and the like. No tribe worshipped a Good 
and a Bad Spirit, and the other vague terms I have quoted 
do not at all express the sentiment manifested in the native 
religious exercises. What this was we can satisfactorily 
ascertain by analyzing the names applied to their divinities, 
the epithets they use in their prayers and invocations, and 
the primitive sense of words which have become obscured 
by alterations of sounds. 

A singular example of the last is presented by the tribes 
to whom I have already referred as occupying this area,— 
the Algonkins. Wherever they were met, whether far up 
in Canada, along the shores of Lake Superior, on the banks 
of the Delaware, by the Virginia streams, or in the pine 
woods of Maine, they always had a tale to tell of the Great 
Hare, the wonderful Rabbit which in times long ago cre- 
ated the world, became the father of the race, taught his 
children the arts of life and the chase, and still lives some- 
where far to the East where the sun rises. What debasing 
animal worship! you will say, and so many others have said. 
Not at all. It is a simple result of verbal ambiguity. The 
word for rabbit in Algonkin is almost identical with that 
for light, and when these savages applied this word to their 
divinity, they agreed with him who said, “ God is Light, 
and in Him is no darkness at all.” 

These languages offer also an entertaining field to the 
psychologist. 

On account of their transparency, as I may call it, the 
clearness with which they retain the primitive forms of 
their radicals, they allow us to trace out the growth of 
words, and thus reveal the operations of the native mind 
by a series of witnesses whose testimony cannot be ques- 
tioned. Often curious associations of ideas are thus dis- 
closed, very instructive to the student of mankind. Many 
illustrations of this could be given, but I do not wish to 
assail your ears by a host of unknown sounds, so I will con- 
tent myself with one, and that taken from the language of 
the Lenapé, or Delaware Indians, who, as you know, lived 
where we now are. 
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I will endeavor to trace out one single radical in that 
language, and show you how many, and how strangely 
diverse ideas were built up upon it. 

The radical which I select is the personal pronoun of the 
first person, J, Latin Ego. In Delaware this is a single 
syllable, a slight nasal, V2, or Ni. 

Let me premise by informing you that this is both a per- 
sonal and a possessive pronoun; it means both J and mine. 
It is also both singular and plural, both J and we, mine and 
our. 

. The changes of the application of this root are made by 
adding suffixes to it. 

I begin with ni’hillan, literally, “ mine, it is so,” or “ she, 
it, is truly mine,” the accent being on the first syllable, ni’, 
mine. But the common meaning of this verb in Delaware 
is more significant of ownership than this tame expression. 
It is an active animate verb, and means “I beat, or strike, 
somebody.” To the rude minds of the framers of that 
tongue, ownership meant the right to beat what one owned. 

We might hope this sense was confined to the lower 
animals; but not so. Change the accent from the first to 
the second syllable, ni’hillan, to nihil/lan, and you have the 
animate active verb with an intensive force, which signifies 
“to beat to death,” “to kill some person ;” and from this, 
by another suffix, you have nihil/lowen, to murder, and nihil’- 
lowet, murderer. The bad sense of the root is here pushed 
to its uttermost. 

But the root also developed in a nobler direction. Add 
to ni’hillan the termination ape, which means a male, and 
you have nihillape, literally, “I, it is true, a man,” which, as 
an adjective, means free, independent, one’s own master, 
“T am my own man.” From this are derived the noun, 
‘nihillapewit, a freeman ; the verb, nihillapewin, to be free; and 
the abstract, nihillasowagan, freedom, liberty, independence. 
These are glorious words; but I can go even farther. From 
this same theme is derived the verb nihillape-wheu, to set 
free, to liberate, to redeem; and from this the missionaries 
framed the word nihillape-whoalid, the Redeemer, the Saviour. 
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Here is an unexpected antithesis, the words for a mur- 
derer and the Saviour both from one root! It illustrates 
how strange is the concatenation of human thoughts. 

These are by no means all the derivatives from the root 
ni, I. 

When reduplicated as néné, it has a plural and strength- 
ened form, like “our own.” With a pardonable and well- 
nigh universal weakness, which we share with them, the 
nation who spoke that language believed themselves the 
first created of mortals and the most favored by the Cre- 
ator. Hence whatever they designated as “ours” was 
both older and better than others of its kind. Hence nenni 
came to mean ancient, primordial, indigenous, and as such 
it is a frequent prefix in the Delaware language. Again, 
as they considered themselves the first and only true men, 
others being barbarians, enemies, or strangers, nenno was 
understood to be one of us, a man like ourselves, of our 
nation. 

In their different dialects the sounds of n, 1, and r were 
alternated, so that while Thomas Campanius, who trans- 
lated the Catechism into Delaware about 1645, wrote that 
word rhennus, later writers have given it lenno, and trans- 
late it “man.” This is the word which we find in the 
name Lenni Lenape, which, by its derivation, means “ we, 
we men.” The antecedent lenni is superfluous. The proper 
name of the Delaware nation was and still is Len dpé, “ we 
men,” or “ our men,” and those critics who have maintained 
that this was a misnomer, introduced by Mr. Heckewelder, 
have been mistaken in their facts. 

I have not done with the root né. I might go on and 
show you how it is at the base of the demonstrative pro- 
nouns, this, that, those, in Delaware; how it is the radical 
of the words for thinking, reflecting, and meditating; how 
it also gives rise to words expressing similarity and identity; 
how it means to be foremost, to stand ahead of others; and 
finally, how it signifies to come to me, to unify or congre- 
gate together. But doubtless I have trespassed on your ears 
long enough with unfamiliar words. 
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Such suggestions as these will give you some idea of the 
value of American languages to American ethnology. But I 
should be doing injustice to my subject were I to confine my 
arguments in favor of their study to this horizon. Iftheyare 
essential to a comprehension of the red race, not less so are 
they to the science of linguistics in general. This science 
deals not with languages, but with language. It looks at the 
idiom of a nation, not as a dry catalogue of words and gram- 
matical rules, but as the living expression of the thinking 
power of man, as the highest manifestation of that spiritual 
energy which has lifted him from the level of the brute, the 
complete definition of which, in its origin and evolution, is 
the loftiest aim of universal history. As the intention of all 
speech is the expression of thought, and as the final purpose 
of all thinking is the discovery of truth, so the ideal of lan- 
guage, the point toward which it strives, is the absolute form 
for the realization of intellectual function. 

In this high quest no tongue can be overlooked, none can 
be left out of account. One is just as important as another. 
Goethe once said that he who knows but one language knows 
none; we may extend the apothegm, and say that so long as 
there is a single language on the globe not understood and 
analyzed, the science of language will be incomplete and 
illusory. It has often proved the case that the investigation 
of a single, narrow, obscure dialect has changed the most 
important theories of history. What has done more than 
anything else to overthrow, or, at least, seriously to shake, 
the time-honored notion that the White Race first came from 
Central Asia? It was the study of the Lithuanian dialect 
on the Baltic Sea, a language of peasants, without literature 
or culture, but which displays forms more archaic than the 
Sanscrit. What has led to a complete change of views as 
to the prehistoric population of Southern Europe? The 
study of the Basque, a language unknown out of a few 
secluded valleys in the Pyrenees. 

There are many reasons why unwritten languages, like 
those of America, are more interesting, more promising in 
results, to the student of linguistics than those which for 
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generations have been cast in the conventional moulds of 
written speech. 

Their structure is more direct, simple, transparent; they 
reveal more clearly the laws of the linguistic powers in their 
daily exercise; they are less tied down to hereditary formule 
and meaningless repetitions. 

Would we explain the complicated structure of highly- 
organized tongues like our own, would we learn the laws 
which have assigned to it its material and formal elements, 
we must turn to the naive speech of savages, there to see in 
their nakedness those processes which are too obscure in 
our own. 

If the much-debated question of the origin of language 
engages us, we must seek its solution in the simple radicals 
of savage idioms; and if we wish to institute a comparison 
between the relative powers of languages, we can by no 
means omit them from our list. They offer to us the raw 
material, the essential and indispensable requisites of articu- 
late communication. 

As the structure of a language reflects in a measure, and 
as, on the other hand, it in a measure controls and directs 
the mental workings of those who speak it, the student of 
psychology must occupy himself with the speech of the most 
illiterate races in order to understand their theory of things, 
their notions of what is about them. They teach him the 
undisturbed evolution of the untrained mind. 

As the biologist in pursuit of that marvellous something 
which we call “ the vital principle” turns from the complex 
organisms of the higher animals and plants to life in its 
simplest expression in microbes and single cells, so in the 
future will the linguist find that he is nearest the solution of 
the most weighty problems of his. science when he directs 
his attention to the least cultivated languages. 

Convinced as I am of the correctness of this analogy, I 
venture to predict that in the future the analysis of the 
American languages will be regarded as one of the most 
important fields in linguistic study, and will modify most 
materially the findings of that science. And I make this 
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prediction the more confidently, as I am supported in it by 
the great authority of Wilhelm von Humboldt, who for 
twenty years devoted himself to their investigation. 

As Iam advocating so warmly that more attention should 
be devoted to these languages, it is but fair that you should 
require me to say something descriptive about them, to ex- 
plain some of their peculiarities of structure. To do this 
properly I should require not the fag end of one lecture, but 
a whole course of lectures. Yet perhaps I can say enough 
now to show you how much there is in them worth studying. 

Before I turn to this, however, I should like to combat a 
prejudice which I fear you may entertain. It is that same 
ancient prejudice which led the old Greeks to call all those 
who did not speak their sonorous idioms barbarians; for 
that word meant nothing more nor less than babblers (fa2- 
faior), people who spoke an unintelligible tongue. Modern 
civilized nations hold that prejudice yet, in the sense that 
each insists that its own language is the best one extant, the 
highest in the scale, and that wherein others differ from it 
in structure they are inferior. 

So unfortunately placed is this prejudice with reference to 
my subject, that in the very volume issued by our govern- 
ment at Washington to encourage the study of the Indian 
languages, there is a long essay to prove that English is the 
noblest, most perfect language in the world, while all the 
native languages are, in comparison, of a very low grade 
indeed! 

The essayist draws his arguments chiefly from the ab- 
sence of inflections in English. Yet many of the pro- 
foundest linguists of this century have maintained that a 
fully inflected language, like the Greek or Latin, is for 
that very reason ahead of all others. We may suspect 
that when a writer lauds his native tongue at the expense 
of others, he is influenced by a prejudice in its favor and an 
absence of facility in the others. 

Those best acquainted with American tongues praise 
them most highly for flexibility, accuracy, and resources of 
expression. They place some of them above any Aryan 
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language. But what is this to those who do not know 
them? To him who cannot bend the bow of Ulysses it 
naturally seems a useless and awkward weapon. 

I do not ask you to accept this opinion either; but I do 
ask that you rid your minds of bias, and that you do not 
condemn a tongue because it differs widely from that which 
you speak. 

American tongues do, indeed, differ very widely from 
those familiar to Aryan ears. Not that they are all alike in 
structure. That was a hasty generalization, dating from a 
time when they were less known. Yet the great majority 
of them have certain characteristics in common, sufficient to 
place them in a linguistic class by themselves. I shall name 
and explain some of these. 

As of the first importance I would mention the promi- 
nence they assign to pronouns and pronominal forms. In- 
deed, an eminent linguist has been so impressed with this 
feature that he has proposed to classify them distinctively as 
“pronominal languages.” They have many classes of pro- 
nouns, sometimes as many as eighteen, which is more than 
twice as many as the Greek. There is often no distinction 
between a noun and a verb other than the pronoun which 
governs it. That is, if a word is employed with one form 
of the pronoun it becomes a noun, if with another pronoun, 
it becomes a verb. 

We have something of the same kind in English. In the 
phrase “TI love,” love is a verb; but in “ my love,” it is a 
noun. It is noteworthy that this treatment of words as 
either nouns or verbs, as we please to employ them, was 
carried further by Shakespeare than by any other English 
writer. He seemed to divine in such a trait of language 
vast resources for varied and pointed expression. If I may 
venture a suggestion as to how it does confer peculiar 
strength to expressions, it is that it brings into especial 
prominence the idea of Personality; it directs all subjects 
of discourse by the notion of an individual, a living, per- 
sonal unit. This imparts vividness to narratives, and direct- 
ness and life to propositions. 
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Of these pronouns, that of the first person is usually the 
most developed. From it, in many dialects, are derived the 
demonstratives and relatives, which in Aryan languages 
were taken from the third person. This prominence of the 
Figo, this confidence in self, is a trait of the race as well as 
of their speech. It forms part of that savage independ- 
ence of character which prevented them coalescing into 
great nations, and led them to prefer death to servitude. 

Another characteristic, which at one time was supposed 
to be universal on this continent, is what Mr. Peter 8S. Du 
Ponceau named polysynthesis. He meant by this a power 
of running several words into one, dropping parts of them 
and retaining only the significant syllables. Long descrip- 
tive names of all objects of civilized life new to the Indians 
were thus coined with the greatest ease. Some of these 
are curious enough. The Pavant Indians call a school- 
house by one word, which means “a stopping-place where 
sorcery is practised ;” their notion of book-learning being 
that it belongs to the uncanny arts. The Delaware word 
for horse means “ the four-footed animal which carries on 
his back.” 

This method of coining words is, however, by no means 
universal in American languages. It prevails in most of 
those in British America and the United States, in Aztec 
and various South American idioms; but in others, as the 
dialects found in Yucatan and Guatemala, and in the Tupi 
of Brazil, the Otomi of Mexico, and the Klamath of the 
Pacific coast, it is scarcely or not at all present. 

Another trait, however, which was confounded with this 
by Mr. Du Ponceau, but really belongs in a different cate- 
gory of grammatical structure, is truly distinctive of the 
languages of the continent, and I am not sure that any one 
of them has been shown to be wholly devoid of it. This is 
what is called incorporation. It includes in the verb, or in 
the verbal expression, the object and manner of the action. 

This is effected by making the subject of the verb an in- 
separable prefix, and by inserting between it and the verb 
itself, or sometimes directly in the latter, between its sylla- 
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bles, the object, direct or remote, and the particles indica- 
ting mode. The time or tense particles, on the other hand, 
will be placed at one end of this compound, either as pre- 
fixes or suffixes, thus placing the whole expression strictly 
within the limits of a verbal form of speech. 

Both the above characteristics, I mean Polysynthesis and 
Incorporation, are unconscious efforts to carry out a cer- 
tain theory of speech which has aptly enough been termed 
holophrasis, or the putting the whole of a phrase into a single 
word. This is the aim of each of them, though each en- 
deavors to accomplish it by different means. Incorporation 
confines itself exclusively to verbal forms, while polysynthesis 
embraces both nouns and verbs. 

Suppose we carry the analysis further, and see if we can 
obtain an answer to the query. Why did this effort at 
blending forms of speech obtain so widely? Such an inquiry 
will indicate how valuable to linguistic research would prove 
the study of this group of languages. 

I think there is no doubt but that it points unmistakably 
to that very ancient, to that primordial period of human 
utterance when men had not yet learned to connect words 
into sentences, when their utmost efforts at articulate speech 
did not go beyond single words, which, aided by gestures 
and signs, served to convey their limited intellectual con- 
verse. Such single vocables did not belong to any particular 
part of speech. There was no grammar to that antique 
tongue. Its disconnected exclamations mean whole sen- 
tences in themselves. 

A large part of the human race, notably, but not exclu- 
sively, the aborigines of this continent, continued the tra- 
dition of this mode of expression in the structure of their 
tongues long after the union of thought and sound in 
audible speech had been brought to a high degree of per- 
fection. 

Although I thus regard one of the most prominent pecu- 
liarities of American languages as a survival from an ex- 
ceedingly low stage of human development, it by no means 
follows that this is an evidence of their inferiority. 
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The Chinese, who made no effort to combine the primi- 
tive vocables into one, but range them nakedly side by 
side, succeeded no better than the American Indians; 
and there is not much beyond assertion to prove that the 
Aryans, who, through their inflections, marked the relation 
of each word in the sentence by numerous tags of case, 
gender, number, etc., got any nearer the ideal perfection of 
language. 

If we apply what is certainly a very fair test, to wit: 
the uses to which a language is and can be put, I cannot 
see that a well-developed American tongue, such as the 
Aztec or the Algonkin, in any way falls short of, say French 
or English. © 

It is true that in many of these tongues there is no dis- 
tinction made between expressions, which with us are care- 
fully separated, and are so in thought. Thus, in the Tupi 
of Brazil and elsewhere, there is but one word for the three 
expressions, “his father,” “he is a father,” and “he has a 
father ;” in many, the simple form of the verb may convey 
three different ideas, as in Ute, where the word for “he 
seizes” means also “the seizer,” and as a descriptive noun, 
“a bear,” the animal which seizes. 

This has been charged against these languages as a lack 
of “differentiation.” Grammatically this is so, but the 
same charge applies with almost equal force to the English 
language, where the same word may belong to any of four, 
five, even six parts of speech, dependent entirely on the 
connection in which it is used. 

As a set-off, the American languages avoid confusions of 
expression which prevail in European tongues. 

Thus in none of these latter, when I say “the love of 
God,” “amour de Dieu,” “amor Dei,” can you under- 


stand what I mean. You do not know whether I intend 
the love which we have or should’ have toward God, or 
God’s love toward us. Yet in the Mexican language (and 
many other American tongues) these two quite opposite 
ideas are so clearly distinguished that, as Father Carochi 
warns his readers in his Mexican Grammar, to confound 
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them would not merely be a grievous solecism in speech, 
but a formidable heresy as well. 

Another example. What can you make out of this sen- 
tence, which is strictly correct by English grammar: “ John 
told Robert’s son that he must help him”? You can make 
nothing out of it. It may have any one of six different 
meanings, depending on the persons referred to by the pro- 
nouns “he” and “him.” No such lamentable confusion 
could occur in any American tongue known to me. The 
Chippeway, for instance, has three pronouns of the third 
person, which designate the near and the remote antece- 
dents with the most lucid accuracy. 

There is another point that I must mention in this con- 
nection, because I find that it has almost always been over- 
looked or misunderstood by critics of these languages. 
These have been free in condemning the synthetic forms of 
construction. But they seem to be ignorant that their use 
is largely optional. Thus, in Mexican, one can arrange the 
same sentence in an analytic or a synthetic form, and this is 
also the case, in a less degree, in the Algonkin. By this 
means a remarkable richness is added to the language. 
The higher the grade of synthesis employed, the more 
striking, elevated, and pointed becomes the expression. In 
common life long compounds are rare, while in the native 
Mexican poetry each line is often but one word. 

Turning now from the structure of these languages to 
their vocabularies, I must correct a widespread notion that 
they are scanty in extent and deficient in the means to 
express lofty or abstract ideas. 

Of course, there are many tracts of thought and learn- 
ing familiar to us now which were utterly unknown to 
the American aborigines, and not less so to our own fore- 
fathers a few centuries ago. It would be very unfair to 
compare the dictionary of an Indian language with the last 
edition of Webster’s Unabridged. But take the English 
dictionaries of the latter half of the sixteenth century, be- 
fore Spenser and Shakespeare wrote, and compare them with 
the Mexican vocabulary of Molina, which contains about 
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13,000 words, or with the Maya vocabulary of the convent 
of Motul, which presents over 20,000, both prepared at that 
date, and your procedure will be just, and you will find it 
not disadvantageous to the American side of the question. 

The deficiency in abstract terms is generally true of these 
languages. They did not have them, because they had no 
use for them,—and the more blessed was their condition. 
European languages have been loaded with several thousand 
such by metaphysics and mysticism, and it has required sev- 
eral generations to discover that they are empty wind-bags, 
full of sound and signifying nothing. 

Yet it is well known to students that the power of form- 
ing abstracts is possessed in a remarkable degree by many 
native languages. The most recondite formule of dog- 
matic religion, such as the definition of the Trinity and 
the difference between consubstantiation and _ transub- 
stantiation, have been translated into many of them without 
introducing foreign words, and in entire conformity with 
their grammatical structure. Indeed, Dr. Augustin de la 
Rosa, of the University of Guadalajara, who is now the 
only living professor of any American language, says the 
Mexican is peculiarly adapted to render these metaphysical 
subtleties. 

I have been astonished that some writers should bring up 
the primary meaning of a word in an American language 
in order to infer the coarseness of its secondary meaning. 
This is a strangely unfair proceeding, and could be directed 
with equal effect against our own tongues. Thus, I read 
lately a traveller who spoke hardly of an Indian tribe be- 
cause their word for “to love” was a derivative from that 
meaning “to buy,” and thence “to prize.” But what did 
the Latin amare, and the English to love, first mean? Car- 
nally living together is what they first meant, and this is not 
a nobler derivation than that of the Indian. Even yet, 
when the most polished of European nations, that one 
which most exalts la grande passion, does not distinguish in 
language between loving their wives and liking their din- 
ners, but uses the same word for both emotions, it is scarcely 
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wise for us to indulge in much latitude of inference from 
such etymologies. 

Such is the general character of American languages, 
and such are the reasons why they should be preserved and 
studied. The field is vast and demands many laborers to 
reap all the fruit that it promises. It is believed at present 
that there are about two hundred wholly independent stocks 
of languages among the aborigines of this continent. They 
vary most widely in vocabulary, and seemingly scarcely less 
so in grammar. 

Besides this, each of these stocks is subdivided into 
dialects, each distinguished by its own series of phonetic 
changes, and its own new words. What an opportunity is 
thus offered for the study of the natural evolution of lan- 
guage, unfettered by the petrifying art of writing! 

In addition to these native dialects there are the various 
jargons which have sprung up by intercourse with the 
Spanish, English, Dutch, Portuguese, and French settlers. 
These are by no means undeserving of notice. They reveal 
in an instructive manner the laws of the influence which is 
exerted on one another by languages of radically different 
formations. A German linguist of eminence, Prof. Schu- 
chardt, of Gratz, has for years devoted himself to the study 
of the mixed languages of the globe, and his results promise 
to be of the first order of importance for linguistic science. 
In America we find examples of such in the Chinook jargon 
of the Pacific coast, the Jarocho of Mexico, the “ Maya 
mestizado” of Yucatan, the ordinary Lingoa Geral of Brazil, 
and the Nahuatl-Spanish of Nicaragua, in which last men- 
tioned jargon, a curious medley of Mexican and low Spanish, 
I have lately published a comedy as written and acted by 
the natives and half-castes of that country. 

All such macaroni dialects must come into consideration, 
if we wish to make a full representation of the linguistic 
riches of this continent. 

What now is doing to collect, collate, and digest this vast 
material? We may cast our eyes over the civilized world 
and count upon our fingers the names of those who are 
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engaged in really serviceable and earnest work in this 
department. 

In Germany, the land of scholars, we have the traveller 
von Tschudi, who has lately published a most excellent 
volume on the Qquichua of Peru; Dr. Stoll, of Zurich, who 
is making a specialty of the languages of Guatemala; Mr. 
Julius Platzmann, who has reprinted a number of rare works; 
Prof. Friederich Miiller, of Vienna; but I know of no other 
name to mention. In France, an enlightened interest in the 
subject has been kept alive by the creditable labors of the 
Count de Charencey, M. Lucien Adam, and a few other 
students; while the series of American grammars and 
dictionaries published by Maisonneuve, and that edited by 
Alphonse Pinart, are most commendable monuments of 
industry. In Italy, the natal soil of Columbus, in Spain, so 
long the mistress of the Indies, and in England, the mother 
of the bold navigators who explored the coasts of the New 
World, I know not a single person who gives his chief 
interest to this pursuit. 

Would that I could place in sharp contrast to this the 
state of American linguistics in our own country! But out- 
side of the official investigators appointed by the Govern- 
ment Bureau of Ethnology, who merit the highest praise in 
their several departments, but who are necessarily confined 
to their assigned fields of study, the list is regretfully brief. 

There is first the honored name of Dr. John Gilmary 
Shea. It is a discredit to this country that his “ Library of 
American Linguistics” was forced to suspend publication 
for lack of support. There is Mr. Horatio Hale, who forty 
years ago prepared the “ Philology of the United States Ex- 
ploring Expedition,” and who, “ obeying the voice at eve 
obeyed at prime,” has within the last two years contributed 
to American philology some of the most suggestive studies 
which have anywhere appeared. Nor must I omit Dr. J. 
Hammond Trumbull, whose Algonkin studies are marked 
by the truest scientific spirit, and the works on special dia- 
lects of Dr. Washington Matthews, the Abbé Cuoq, and 
others. 
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Whatever these worthy students have done, has been 
prompted solely by a love of the subject and an appreciation 
of its scientific value. They have worked without reward 
or the hope of reward, without external stimulus, and almost 
without recognition. 

Not an institution of the higher education in this land has 
an instructor in this branch; not one of our learned societies 
has offered inducements for its study ; no enlightened patron 
of science of the many which honor our nation has ever held 
out that encouragement which is needed by the scholar who 
would devote himself to it. 

In conclusion, I appeal to you, and through you to all the 
historical societies of the United States, to aid in removing 
this reproach from American scholarship. Shall we have 
fellowships and professorships in abundance for the teach- 
ing of the dead languages and dead religions of another 
hemisphere, and not one for instruction in those tongues of 
our own land, which live in a thousand proper names around 
us, whose words we repeat daily, and whose structure is as 
important to the philosophic study of speech as any of the 
dialects of Greece or India? 

What is wanted is by offering prizes for essays in this 
branch, by having one or more instructors in it at our great 
universities, and by providing the funds for editing and pub- 
lishing the materials for studying the aboriginal languages, 
to awaken a wider interest in them, at'the same time that 
the means is furnished wherewith to gratffy and extend this 
interest. 

This is the case which I present to you, and for which I 
earnestly solicit your consideration. And that I may add 
weight to my appeal, I close by quoting the words of one of 
America’s most distinguished &cientists, Professor William 
Dwight Whitney, of Yalé College, who writes to this effect : 

“The study of American languages is the most fruitful 
and the most important branch of American Archeology.” 
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UPTON. 
A Lost Town oF Otp GtLoucestER County, Wrst NEw JERSEY. 
BY JOHN CLEMENT. 


It is curious and interesting to follow the movements of 
the emigrants who, under the patronage of the Trustees of 
Edward Byllynge, settled within the limits of the “ Third 
and Fourth tenths,” known as Old Gloucester County, West 
New Jersey. Although the land was generally located in 
large tracts, yet the owners remained in small communities 
for some time after such taking up, doubtless for fear of 
the Indians, who were at that time the only other occupants 
of the soil, and whom they only knew as savage and vindic- 
tive. Thomas Sharp, in his memorial relating to the settle- 
ment at Newton, gives this as a reason for their not sepa- 
rating as soon as they had selected their several tracts of 
land, and it goes to show that the aborigines were looked 
upon as the greatest enemy to be encountered in their new 
adventure. Much time did not elapse, however, before 
they discovered there was no reason for suspicion or fear, 
and that with kindness and fair dealing, these children of 
the forest would soon become their best and most reliable 
friends. 

This explains the difficulty so many have had in search- 
ing for the sites of villages and towns, known to exist in 
early times, through this section of the country, yet not 
being able to discover a trace of them after a century has 
passed since their first mention. Of these was “ Upton,” 
situated on the north side of the south branch of Gloucester 
River, which name was taken from the town of Upton in 
Berkshire, England, where resided Thomas Staunton, the 
purchaser of a right of propriety of Edward Byllynge and 
his Trustees, who sold to Robert Ever in 1687, and who 
again sold to John Ladd in 1688, in whose name the land 
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about that embryo town was located. The frontage on the 
north side of the south branch of Gloucester River—known 
for the last one hundred and fifty years as Timber Creek— 
extends some eight miles from where it leaves the north 
branch, passing Good Intent, Blackwoodtown, and Turners- 
ville, with ample space for a town on the banks of the 
stream, the exact position of which is beyond the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant in that region, neither is it disclosed 
in any of the title papers now in existence relating to that 
neighborhood. In the year 1688, James Whitall purchased 
part of John Ladd’s survey, before mentioned, which grant 
disclosed the name of the locality, and shows how early it 
was attached. It is a fair presumption that James Whitall 
built the first house, and immediately upon his purchase, 
for in the year 1700, when he sold to Richard Chew and 
removed to Red Bank, the conveyance says, “all my farm, 
farm house, and tenements at Upton aforesaid,” showing 
that a few buildings had been erected, which would prob- 
ably take several years to accomplish. Taking the “farm 
house and tenements at Upton” as the initial point, nothing 
appears in the description of the land conveyed to fix them 
at any particular place on the stream, hence the search is 
fruitless in that direction. 

In the year 1695, John Hedger, Thomas Stevens, and John 
Too (perhaps Chew), each purchased real estate at Upton, on 
the same stream, but no expression is found in either of their 
deeds throwing any light upon this mooted question. In 
1697, William and Israel Ward also became owners and set- 
tlers there, yet the same trouble is encountered, and in the 
year 1698, Thomas Bull, an individual of considerable note 
in the colony, bought real estate there. In this name there 
is perhaps one point made, as the county-line stream that 
falls into the south branch near by may have taken its 
name from Thomas Bull. 

In chronological order came Edward Williams in 1699, 
Richard Chew in 1700, and John Brown and Arthur Powell 
in 1701, each of whose deeds speak of their purchases being 
at Upton, but leaving the particular spot in question entirely 
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to conjecture, especially to such as seek for it in the year of 
Grace A.D. 1885. In a few years after Richard Chew’s pur- 
chase (1723), to advance the worldly concerns of his son, 
Thomas Chew, he conveyed the Whitall estate to him, 
who, in 1740, procured a resurvey thereof. Thanks to the 
council of proprietors in requiring persons to return to 
their office carefully-made maps of resurveys, showing the 
streams and roads passing through or alongside of said 
lands so resurveyed, Jacob Heulings, as the deputy-sur- 
veyor, in discharge of that duty, marked a road which he 
calls the “‘old Salem road,” as running through the same, 
and crossing the south branch of Timber Creek at a ford, 
and also marks the dwelling near said ford. 

Here the search produces some results, for the site of the 
old house and the ford near by are known, and when com- 
pared with the map of the resurvey, are found to correspond 
with the boundaries thereof, and to prove beyond doubt 
where James Whitall had his “ farm house and tenements” 
in 1700, and also where Upton was situate “on the north 
side of the south branch of Gloucester river.” The one 
acre excepted for a graveyard goes also to confirm the situa- 
tion, formerly known as Wallan’s, and since called Powell’s 
graveyard. 

The site of the old house, and around which still stand 
several very aged walnut-trees, the ford and the old grave- 
yard, are situate about one-half mile below Good Intent 
factory, in Gloucester township, Camden County, on the 
south branch, and fixes the spot of the lost town of Upton, 
and where lived during the last few years of the seventeenth 
century the persons heretofore named, with their families, 
because of fear from the Indians, but who gradually aban- 
doned the place for their own possessions as they became 
convinced that the aborigines were peaceful and desirous 
of cultivating friendship and good feeling. 

Between the years 1701 and 1715, George Ward erected 
a grist-mill and fulling-mill where the Good Intent factory 
now stands. This is proven by two deeds. The first dated 
December 2, 1701, by which he purchased of Thomas Bull 
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“a farm and tract of land at Upton containing 250 acres,” 
but no mention is made of the mills. 

By another deed, dated July 16, 1715, George Ward con- 
veyed to John Royton two acres of land at Upton, part of 
that he had purchased of Thomas Bull, “together with one 
half of the Grist mill and Fulling mill also one half of the 
stream bank race and material belonging to said mills, as the 
houses, buildings, press, copper, and other utensils proper and 
necessary to be used for carrying on the said works of grind- 
ing, fulling, dying, and pressing,” showing conclusively that 
George Ward originated the water-power and put the first 
machinery in motion at that place. 

After various changes of title, this property became part 
of the estate of Charles Read (by sheriff’s sale); and Charles 
Read, in 1759, conveyed it to John Blackwood, and hence 
the name to the village near by. John Blackwood had pre- 
viously purchased real estate and settled there, as, in 1741, 
George Ward conveyed a tract of land to him, and in 1752 
another tract was purchased by him of a son of the last- 
named grantor. 

John Blackwood was a Scotchman and stanch Presbyte- 
rian, and to show the courage of his convictions, organized 
a church at “the head of Timber creek” in 1750, that being 
the name of the place at that time. The next year he do- 
nated one acre of land “ whereon to erect a church and for 
the purposes of a burial ground.” The first trustees were 
Michael Fisher, Joseph Hedger, Peter Cheesman, John 
McCollock, Lazarus Pine, and Henry Thorn, and the first 
pastor was the Rev. Chestnut. 

The church was well sustained until the beginning of the 
Revolutionary war, when so many of the members and con- 
gregration left their homes to join the Continental army 
that the building went to decay. 

In 1801 a new house was erected and the interest again 
revived. 

And Upton had its importance, being on the public high- 
way, or King’s Road, from Philadelphia to Salem. Travellers 
were sometimes delayed by reason of the high water at the 
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ford, from storm or tide, and had to find entertainment 
among the villagers. Perhaps some one kept an “Inn,” 
where provender for man and horse could be had, whose 
reputation for warm meals and clean beds sometimes 
brought him guests who, on their weary way, would 
rather be sure of these creature comforts than continue 
their journey and fare much worse. 


“Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 
Low lies that house, where nut-brown draughts inspir’d, 
Where gray-beard mirth and smiling toil retir’d, 
Where village statesmen talked with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round.” 


Being at or near the head of navigation, considerable 
business was transacted there, in lumber and cordwood, in 
hoop-poles and lath, and in cedar shingles and staves, ex- 
changed in the Philadelphia market for dry goods, gro- 
ceries, and West India rum, which last was the bane of 
many of our ancestors, too often leading to poverty and 
ruin. 

Perhaps it was where the emigrants and settlers in that 
region came to get letters sent them from across the sea, 
hearing from friends and home, and returning their answers 
through the same, but now obscure and abandoned channel. 
Here too, doubtless, would the aborigines come to barter 
their baskets for “ fire-water,” and not leave the neighbor- 
hood until their means of supply were exhausted and them- 
selves utterly prostrated from the effects of long-continued 
debauch. The King’s Road, which took its tortuous way 
through the primitive forests, extending from Upton to the 
head of the tide on the north branch of Timber Creek, near 
Ephraim Tomlinson’s mills, and thence turning westward 
along the “ old Warrick road,” passing through Snow Hill, 
south of Haddonfield, and over Atmore’s dam to Cooper’s 
ferries, on the Delaware River, opposite Philadelphia, is at 
this day wellnigh obliterated, and in but few places at all 
travelled. 
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The want of means to build bridges necessitated these 
long, circuitous roads, so as to ford the streams above the 
flow of the tide, and explains why our sturdy ancestors sub- 
mitted to such an expenditure of time and patience, and 
when considered by the present generation, it will be with 
surprise and hardly possible of endurance. 

And the old graveyard—which for nearly two hundred 
years has been set apart for the burial of the dead—has 
much of interest about it; not only as an ancient landmark, 
but as being the spot where lie the remains of some of 
those who, driven from their homes by oppression, sought 
a new country, where justice and equality would not be 
infringed, where their persons and estates would be secure 
before the law, and where religious opinions or political 
bias should not endanger their liberty. Well may those 
who standing in this place and near, 


“Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap,” 


and beneath which rest the bones of their ancestors, feel 
an enviable pride, as having in their veins the blood of the 
brave men, who, stimulated by the broad and ennobling 
principles laid down in the “ concessions and agreements” 
of 1676, as drawn and promulgated by William Penn and 
his associates, came into West New Jersey to be partici- 
pants in the blessings that must flow therefrom, and who in 
so doing battled against adversity in its ugliest shapes. 

Who conquered all, and left to those coming after them the 
elements of a true government, to be developed as the wants 
of the people demanded. Whose descendants, one hundred 
years after, still adhering to these principles, openly resisted 
the encroachments of the home government, and by the dec- 
laration of 1776 threw off their allegiance thereto. 

And whose descendants, now in being, at the end of 
another century, and in the year 1876, in the presence of 
the civilized world, celebrated the continuation of these 
privileges and their national prosperity, showing that the 
germs of civil and religious liberty, as laid down in the 
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“concessions and agreements” of 1676, were still jealously 
guarded and faithfully adhered to. 

For this, if no other reasons, this spot and many others 
like it should be held sacred, secure from all intrusions, 
and without danger of removal or continued neglect. 


“Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


“Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death?” 


A few years since some of the descendants of Arthur 
Powell (whose remains lie in the yard), who purchased 
land at Upton in 1701, and others (the remains of whose 
ancestors are also there), with commendable liberality, and 
respect for the memory of their fathers, enlarged and much 
improved the old place. 

The unpretending habitations that first stood about the 
ford were built of logs, plentifully supplied by the forests 
that covered the whole country, with stick chimneys, bark 
roof, and clay floors. They furnished the occupants a rude 
yet comfortable home, as the term would apply in the 
primitive settlement of New Jersey. 

A year or two after found most of the villagers seated on 
their own land some distance away, with buildings of more 
pretension and greater size, surrounded with acres already 
cleared and used for farming purposes, their fear of the 
Indians, from personal contact, having been entirely lost 
sight of. 

Gradually the log cabins went to decay, and one after 
another disappeared, until none, save the more substantial 
building of James Whitall, remained. And in like manner 
as the first settlers found a resting-place in the old graveyard, 
did the name of the town fall into disuse, and eventually 
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passed beyond the memory of the oldest inhabitant, and 
would not at this day be known to the people in that sec- 
tion, but for the old musty tomes in the several offices of 
record in the State of New Jersey. 

And this is but another evidence of the limited view 
taken by individuals and communities relating to surround- 
ing or progressive events. Instances are not rare in this 
State where embryo towns have been projected near the 
fording of a stream by the King’s Road, or where a ferry 
was in use, many miles out of a direct line, between towns 
already established, and regarded by the public as a likely 
place for a village, and sometimes tempting town-lot specu- 
lation thereabouts. 

The inquiry is often suggested, in looking into the early 
locations of land, why such out-of-the-way and wilderness 
places were chosen, when the truth is that these selections 
were made by reason of being near a frequently travelled 
road, and in better communication with the outer world. 
Fifty years had elapsed before ferries were used for crossing 
the streams and the roads shortened to conform thereto, and 
even with this badly arranged and uncertain kind of trans- 
portation the people considered their comfort increased and 
space annihilated. Many acts were passed by the Legisla- 
ture legalizing ferries and fixing the rates to be charged by 
the owners. 

The passing of such acts was doubtless bitterly opposed 
by the residents on the “ old roads,” and in the towns grad- 
ually springing up along their lines, characterized as vision- 
ary schemes, and entirely in advance of the public need. A 
few more decades and the building of bridges began to be 
agitated. In this the negative element largely predomi- 
nated, and wellnigh destroyed the spirit of advance and 
improvement that began to take root in the land. The dis- 
putes as to their proper positions, the kind of structure, 
and their probable cost were leading questions, and much 
distracted the community interested. It necessitated the 
straightening the roads again, which increased expenses 
and left many inhabitants greater or less distances from the 
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new thoroughfare, inconveniencing them in various ways 
and lessening the value of their real estate. 

The act of the Legislature of 1747, under which the 
bridge was erected over Cooper’s Creek, at Spicer’s ferry, 
near Camden, illustrates this. The act itself is a curious 
one, and was evidently passed after much opposition. It 
provides that voluntary contributions should be solicited by 
the commissioners for six months, and that the remainder 
of the cost be assessed on part of the townships of Burling- 
ton County and part of one of the townships of Gloucester 
County. The voluntary contributions no doubt came largely 
from the Coopers, who at that time owned the only ferries 
on the Delaware River, where Camden now stands, and it 
may well be said that the assessments made on the town- 
ships for the deficiency of cost were grudgingly and slowly 
paid. 

Neither in these days of apparent stability as to public 
highways and leading thoroughfares is it oversafe to ven- 
ture too far in what appears as a tempting real estate specu- 
lation, for what is a plausible pretext on one occasion, and 
induces the investments of, large amounts of money, may, 
in a wonderfully short space of time, prove to be a myth and 
end in utter and permanent ruin. 

Only in degree, therefore, was the chagrin and disappoint- 
ment of the good people of Upton, when they found some 
progressive spirits were seeking to shorten the travelled dis- 
tance between Philadelphia and Salem, by establishing fer- 
ries across the streams and leaving their village miles away 
in the wilderness, comparable to that of many in these latter 
days, who find their foresight and shrewdness does not keep 
up with the progress of the age or the demands of the trav- 
elling population. 
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HISTORY OF THE BAPTISTS IN DELAWARE. 
BY REV. MORGAN EDWARDS. 
IntTrRopuctory Note sy Horatio GATES JONES. 


[The Rev. Morgan Edwards, the author of the “ Materials towards a 
History of the Baptists in Delaware-State,” was born May 9, 1722, in the 
Parish of Trevethin, Monmouthshire, Wales, and was brought up in the 
doctrines of the Church of England. In the year 1738 he embraced the 
principles of the Baptists. His early education was obtained in Wales, 
and he pursued an academical course at the Bristol Academy, under 
the celebrated Dr. Bernard Foskett. He was ordained as a minister of 
the Baptist Church June 1, 1757, in Ireland, where he resided for about 
nine years. Returning to England, he preached for some time at Rye, 
in Sussex, and while there, upon the recommendation of the learned 
John Gill, D.D., he was called to the pastorate of the Baptist Church of 
Philadelphia. He arrived at Philadelphia May 23, 1761, and had charge 
of the church until 1771, when he resigned and removed to Pencader 
Hundred, near Newark, in Delaware, where he lived until his death, 
which occurred January 28, 1795. 

He was one of the most learned ministers among the Baptists, and 
soon took a high position. Knowing the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion, he soon suggested the organization of a Baptist College for the edu- 
cation of persons connected with his church. In his History of the 
Pennsylvania Baptists, referring to this movement, he says (Vol. I. p. 
48), “ He labored hard to settle a Baptist College in Rhode Island gov- 
ernment, and to raise money to endow it; which he deems the greatest 
service he has done or hopes to do for the honor of the Baptist interest.” 

The College which he was the means of founding is now known as 
Brown University, at Providerfte, R. I. Mr. Edwards soon became a 
moving spirit in the Philadelphia Baptist Association, which was organ- 
ized in 1707, and he first suggested the printing of their Annual Minutes, 
having been for many years appointed its Clerk. He early began his 
labors as an historian, his object being to obtain and publish a history of 
the Baptist Churches in all the Colonies. To accomplish this object, 
Mr. Edwards travelled thousands of miles on horseback, visiting nearly 
all the Baptist Churches then organized, and from the church records ob- 
tained a history of their foundation, and thus from reliable sources se- 
curing the names and biographies of the various pastors. His intention 
was to complete this history in about twelve volumes, and in 1770 he 
issued Vol. I., which he modestly entitled “ Materials towards A History 
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of the American Baptists, in XII. Volumes. By Morgan Edwards, A.M., 
Fellow of Rhode Island College and Overseer of the Baptist Church in 
Philadelphia.” It treated of the churches in Pennsylvania. 

The next volume was that relating to the New Jersey Baptists, pub- 
lished in 1792. His Rhode Island Baptists was not published until 1867, 
when it appeared in Vol. VI. of the Rhode Island Historical Collections. 

The original manuscript of the Delaware Baptists, which he entitled 
Vol. III., is now in the archives of the American Baptist Historical 
Society, No. 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. It has never been 
published as a whole, but extracts therefrom may be found in Rev. Dr. 
David Benedict’s History of the Baptists; and in Rev. Dr. Richard B. 
Cook’s “ Early and Later Baptists of Delaware.” A revised copy, evi- 
dently prepared by the author for the press, was some years ago in the 
possession of Miss Harriet Thaw, of this city. From a transcript of it, in 
the possession of The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the following 
is printed. 

Mr. Edwards was the only Baptist minister in America who was a 
Loyalist during the Revolution. He remained usually at Pencader, 
Delaware. 

Many of the churches sketched by him in this History are still in ex- 
istence, but are very small in their membership, the Welsh Tract report- 
ing, in 1880, only 58 members. Most of them belong to ‘ The Delaware 
Old School Baptist Association,” and are opposed to missionary and sim- 
ilar organizations. The American Baptist Year-Book for 1885 (p. 97), 
states that there are in the United States about 900 “ Anti-Mission” Bap- 
tist Churches, with 400 ministers and about 40,000 members. 

When Mr. Edwards was living all of the churches were supplied with 
learned and devoted pastors, and belonged to the now venerable Phila- 
delphia Baptist Association. 

As stated, Mr. Edwards died in Delaware, but his body was interred in 
the Philadelphia Baptist Meeting-House, which was then in La Grange 
Place, between Market and Arth Streets. His remains were afterwards 
removed to Mount Moriah Cemetery. His tombstone, with that of many 
of the other pastors of the church, canebe seen in the vestibule of the 
new meeting-house, at the northwest corner of Broad and Arch Streets, 


Phila., March, 1885. Horatio GATEs JONES. | 
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MATERIALS 
Towards a history of the Baptists in 


DELAWARE STATE. 
VOL. III. 
By MORGAN EDWARDS, A.M., 
and quondam fellow of R. I. College. 
Lo, a people that dwell alone! and shall not be reckoned among the nations. 


—Exop. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Delaware became a State independent of Pennsylvania at 
the Revolution in 1776 ; it contains three little counties, viz. : 
Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex. In the first was a Baptist 
Church as early as the spring of 1703. They settled near 
the Iron Hill; from thence their religion took a spread, 
northward as far as London-Tract in Pennsylvania, north- 
east to Wilmington, east to Bethel, west to Elk in Mary- 
land, and southward to Duck Creek and Pedee, in South 
Carolina. 

About the year 1733 eight or nine families (chiefly mem- 
bers of Welsh-Tract Church) made a settlement at Duck 
Creek, in Kent County, from whence the same religion 
spread southward to Cowmarsh and Mispillion, westward 
to Georgetown in Maryland, and eastward to Fastlanding. 

About the year 1778 or before two Baptist ministers, from 
Virginia, came to the county of Sussex and made many pros- 
elytes, whom they baptized on profession of faith and repent- 
ance, and -began to form them into churches in 1779. The 
two ministers’ names are Elijah Baker and Philip Hughes: 
they and their disciples went by the name of Separate Baptists 
at first, but now the distinction is dropped. 

The Delaware Baptists are Calvinistic in doctrines, and differ 
little or nothing in discipline from their brethren in the 
neighboring States. Five of their churches have been re- 
ceived into the Association of Philadelphia; the other three 
belong to the Salisbury Association. These eight churches 
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have been constituted at different times, which order of 
time we shall observe in treating of them; and therefore 
begin with 

Welsh- Tract. 

This church is distinguished as above from a large tract 
of land of the same name, on the western border of which, 
at the foot of the Iron Hill, the meeting-house stands, in the 
hundred of Pencader and county of Newcastle, about 42 
miles s.w. by w.g.w. from Philadelphia. The house is of 
brick, built in 1746 on a lot of six acres; four of which were 
given by James James, Esq. His conveyance is dated Jan. 
20,1709. The rest was purchased from Abraham Emmet; 
the conveyance of this is dated April 20, 1768, and signed 
Andrew Fisher. The dimensions of the house are 40 feet by 
30; it is finished as usual, excepting galleries, and accommo- 
dated with astove. The families belonging to the place are 
about 90, whereof 108 persons are baptized and in the com- 
munion, here celebrated the first Sunday in every month. 
The minister is Rev. John Boggs; the salary unknown, be- 
cause Mr. Boggs would have it that he receives no pay for 
preaching, from a consciousness of his vehement exclama- 
tions against paying preachers before he himself turned 
preacher. However, it was proposed to Rev. John Sutton 
when he came among the people (in 1770) that his salary 
should be 100 pounds.' This church was raised to a body 
politic, Feb. 9, 1788. The above is the present state of 
Welsh-Tract Church, Oct. 5, 1790. 


History. 

To come at the history of this church we must-cross the 
Atlantic and land in Wales, where it originated in the fol- 
lowing manner. “In the spring of the year 1701 several 
“Baptists in the counties of Pembroke and Caermarthen 
“resolved to go to America; and as one was a minister 
“(Thomas Griffith) they were advised to be constituted a 


1 The proportion of Delaware money to sterling is as 5 to 3. Mul- 
tiply any Delaware sum by 3 and divide by 5, and the quotient will be 
sterling. Reverse the rule and sterling will be Delaware money. 
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“church. They took the advice. The instrument of their 
“confederation was in being in the year 1770, but is now 
“lost except one copy in possession of Mr. Isaac Hughes, 
“and that without a date. The names of the confederates 
“follow: Thomas Griffith, Griffith Nicholas, Evan Edmond, 
“ John Edward, Elisha Thomas, Enoch Morgan, Richard Da- 
“vid, James David, Elizabeth Griffith, Lewis Edmond, Mary 
“ John, Mary Thomas, Elizabeth Griffith, Jr., Jennet David, 
“ Margaret Mathias, and Jennet Morris. These 16 persons 
“‘(which may be styled a church emigrant and sailant) met at 
“Milford in the month of June, 1701, and embarked on 
“board the good ship James and Mary, and on the eighth 
“ of September following landed at Philadelphia. The breth- 
“ren there treated them courteously and advised them to 
“settle about Pennepek; thither they went and there con- 
“tinued about a year and a half. During their stay at Pen- 
“ nepek the following persons joined them, viz.: Rees Rhyd- 
“ darch, Catherine Rhyddarch, Esther Thomas, Thomas Morris, 
“ Hugh Morris, Peter Chamberlain, Mary Chamberlain, Mary 
“ Chamberlain, Jr., Mary Sorensee, Magdalen Morgan, Henry 
“ David, Elizabeth David, Samuel Griffith, Richard Seree, Re- 
“becca Marpole, John Greenwater, Edward Edward, John 
“ James, Mary Thomas, Thomas John, Judith Griffith, and 
“ Mary John. 

“But finding it inconvenient to tarry about Pennepek, 
“they, in 1703, took up land in Newcastle County from 
“‘ Messrs. Evans, Davis, and Willis (who had purchased said 
“ Welsh-Tract from William Penn, containing about 30,000 
“ acres), and thither removed the same year and built a little 
“ meeting-house on the spot where the present stands. The 
“same year were added to them from Wales, Thomas John 
“and Rebecca John; and by baptism John Wild, Thomas 
“Wild, James James, Sarah James, Jane Morgan, Samuel 
“ Wild, Mary Nicholas, Richard Bowen, David Thomas, Mary 
“ Bentley, and Jane Edwards. 

“In 1709 were added from Kilcam, in Pembrokeshire 
“(Samuel John pastor), John Devonallt, Mary Devonallt, Lewis 
“ Phillips, Catherine Edward; and from East Jersey Philip 

Vou, 1x.—4 
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“ Trueax and Elizabeth Tilton; and from Pennepek, David 
“ Miles and Alce Miles. 

“Tn 1710 the following Baptists were added from several 
“ parts of Wales, viz. : from Rhydwilim (Jenkin Jones pastor), 
“* Lewis Philips, Rees David (a deacon), Thomas Evans, Thomas 
“ EKdmund, Arthur Edward, Eleanor Philips, Susanna David, 
“and Mary Wallis; from said Kileam, John Philips (an 
“ elder), Thomas Morris, Jenkin Jones (afterwards minister of 
‘“‘ Philadelphia), John Harry, John Boulton, Richard Edward, 
“« Eleanor Philips, Mary William, Elizabeth Harry, Susanna 
“ Owen, Mary Owen, Elizabeth John; from Lantivy (James 
“ James pastor), John Griffith (an elder), Rees Jones, Hugh 
“ Evan, David Lewis, Samuel Evan, Rachel Griffith, Esther 
“ John, Mary Evan; from Langenych (Morgan John pas- 
“ tor), Hugh David (afterwards minister of the Great Valley), 
“ Anthony Mathew, Simon Mathew, Simon Butler, Arthur Mel- 
“ chior, Hannah Melchior, Margaret David ; from Lanwenarth 
“(Timothy Lewis pastor), Jane James, Mary David ; from 
‘“‘ Blaeneu-givent (Abel Morgan pastor), Joseph James. 

“In 1711 were added, from said Rhydwilim, Elizabeth 
“ John ; from Lanvabon (Morgan Griffith pastor), William 
“* Miricks; from said Lanwenarth, James Jones, Ann Jones. 
“« The same year were added by baptism Thomas Rees, Thomas 
“ David, Margaret Evan, Sarah Emson, Rachel Thomas, Daniel 
“ Rees, William Thomas, John Thomas, Martha Thomas, John 
“ Evans, Lydia Evans. 

“Tn 1712 were added from Pennepek Jicholas Stephens, 
“ Mary Stephens, John Pain, Elizabeth Pain. 

“In 1713 were added from said Pennepek John Eaton, 
** Jane Eaton, Joseph Eaton, Gwenllian Eaton, George Eaton, 
“ Mary Eaton; and the same year from said Lantivy Elias 
“ Thomas, Thomas Evan, Ann Evans, and from said Kileam 
‘“¢ Philip Rees. 

“In 1714 were added by baptism John Bentley, James 
“¢ James, Jr., Eleanor David, Mary Thomas, Ann Thomas, 
‘“ David John, Richard Lewis, Sarah Nicholas, Mary Lewis ; 
“from Philadelphia, Benjamin Griffith (afterwards minister 
“ of Montgomery), Emlin David, Catherine Hollinsworth ; from 
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“ Cohansey (Timothy Brooks pastor), John Miller, Joanna 
“ Miller. 

‘In 1715 were added by baptism James James, Esq. (aged 
16), John Jones, Richard Witten; and the same year from 
“said Rhydwilim, Griffith Thomas ; and from Radnor (Penn- 
“sylvania) Mary Robinet. 

“In 1716 were added by baptism Elizabeth John, David 
“ Davis, Thomas Richard and wife, Mary Price. 

“In 1717 were added from said Pennepek Cornelius Van- 
“¢ sant, Richard Herbert, and by baptism his wife Sarah. 

Note (1) The paragraphs marked with inverted commas 
are translations from the records of Welsh-Tract, which 
have been kept in the Welsh tongue (with some inter- 
mixture of English) down to the year 1732. Note (2) I 
have transcribed more out of said records than my design 
required in order to gratify my old friend Joshua Thomas 
(of Leominster in Herefordshire), who thinks he may avail 
himself of them relative to his history of the Welsh Bap- 
tists. 


Remarkables. 


Having followed Welsh-Tract Church from Wales to Pen- 
nepek, and from Pennepek to its present station, let us now 
attend to what has been most remarkable in its progress 
down to the present time. (1) It has existed for about 
ninety years and increased from 16 to 108, besides deaths 
and large detachments to form other churches. (2) It is a 
mother church ; for that of Peedee, London-Tract, Duck Oreek, 
Wilmington, Cowmarsh, and Mispilion may be considered as 
daughters. Peedee is a large river in South Carolina, re- 
markable for its meanderings, so as to form many peninsulas ; 
on one of which settled the Welsh Baptists in 1736, and there- 
fore called the Welsh Neck. To form a church on said neck 
the following persons were dismissed in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1736, viz. : “‘ Abel Morgan (late minister of Middletown), 
James James (a ruling elder), Thomas Evans (a deacon), Daniel 
James, Samuel Wilds, John Harry, John Harry, Jr., Thomas 
Harry, Jeremiah Rowell, Richard Barrow, James Money, Na- 
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thaniel Evans, Mary James, Sarah James, Ann Evan, Mary 
Wilds, Elizabeth Harry, Eleanor Jenkin, Sarah Harry, Mar- 
garet William, Mary Rowell, Sarah Barrow. The next year 
(April 30, 1737) Samuel Evan, Mary Evan, (and Nov. 4 fol- 
lowing) Daniel Devonallt, Thomas James, Philip James (late 
minister), David James, Abel James, David Harry, Simon Peer- 
son, Mary Boulton, Catherine Harry, Elizabeth James, Elizabeth 
Jones, Eleanor James, Mary Hugh. The next year (Nov. 3, 
1739) Jane David, Mary Devonallt. And in 1741 (Nov. 1) 
John Jones, Philip Douglas, Oliver Allison, Walter Down, 
Elizabeth Jones, Lettice Douglas, Rachel Allison, Rachel Down ; 
in all 48 souls. Peedee Church had shot into seven branches 
in 1772. In 1780 (Nov. 22) about 18 members of Welsh- 
Tract were constituted a church at London-Tract. Several 
were dismissed to form a church at Duck Creek in 1781, and 
another at Cowmarsh in ditto; another at Mispilion in 1783 ; 
and another at Wilmington in 1785. (3) Welsh-Tract Church 
was the principal if not sole means of introducing singing, 
imposition of hands, ruling elders, and church covenants into the 
Middle States. The Century confession was in America long 
before the year 1716, but without the articles which relate 
to those subjects; that year they were added by Rev. Abel 
Morgan, who translated the confession to Welsh. It was 
signed by 122 of Welsh-Tract members. The said articles 
were retained in the next English edition, and the whole 
adopted by the Association of 1742. Singing psalms met 
with some opposition, especially at Cohansey ; but laying on 
of hands on baptized believers, as such, gained acceptance 
with more difficulty, as appears by the following narrative 
translated from the church book: ‘ But we could not be in 
“‘ fellowship (at the Lord’s table) with our brethren of Pen- 
“ nepek and Philadelphia, because they did not hold to the 
“laying on of hands: true; some of them believed in the 
“ordinance, but neither preached it up nor practised it; 
“and when we moved to Welsh-Tract and left 22 of our 
“members at Pennepek, and took some of theirs with us, 
“the difficulty increased. We had many meetings in order 
“to compromise matters, but to no purpose till June 22, 
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“1706; then 25 deputies' met at the house of Brother 
“Richard Miles in Radnor and agreed (1) That a member 
“of either church may transiently communicate with the 
“other church; (2) That every member who desireth to 
“come under imposition of hands may have his liberty 
“without offence; (3) That the votaries of the rite may 
“preach or debate upon the subject with all freedom con- 
“sistent with brotherly love. But three years after this 
“meeting we had cause to review the transaction, because 
“of some brethren that came from Wales, and one among 
“ourselves (John Devonallt) who questioned whether the 
“first article was warrantable; but we are satisfied that all 
“was right by the good effects which followed: for from 
“that time forth the brethren held sweet communion to- 
“gether, and our minister was invited to preach at Pen- 
“ nepek and to assist at an ordination after the death of our 
‘“‘ Brother Watts. He proceeded from thence to the Jersey, 
“where he enlightened many in the good ways of the Lord, 
“insomuch that in three years after, all the ministers and 
“55 private members had submitted to the ordinance.” 
Another remarkable affair belonging to this church is, that 
between the year 1783 and the present, it received large ac- 
cessions of members by breaking new grounds; one ground 
was between Christiana and Newcastle, about nine miles to 
the east of this church; the history of which take as follows: 
About the year 1780 a certain Baptist of the name of David 
Morton came (flying from the Indians) and settled in the 
part; he invited Mr. Boggs to preach at his house. Mr. 
Boggs went, and continued his visits; and the audience in- 
creased, so that the house could not contain them. One day, 
as Mr. Boggs was preaching out of doors, a storm arose and 
dispersed the assembly ; this induced two wealthy men pres- 

? The names of the deputies were, Rev. Messrs. Thomas Griffith, Sam- 
uel Jones, Elisha Thomas, Enoch Morgan, Joseph Wood; and Messrs. 
James James, Peter Chamberlain, Joseph Hart, John Freeman, Evan 
Edmund, John Edward, Thomas John, David Miles, Samuel Griffith, 
Richard David, Hugh Morris, William Bettridge, John Snowden, John 


Wild, Thomas Morris, Griffith Miles, John Swift, Jr., Joseph Todd, 
John Okison, Edward Church. 
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ent (Messrs. Porter and Lewden) to talk of building a meet- 
ing-house on the place. The talk at first had the air of pleas- 
antry, but ended in seriousness; and a house was built in 
1786, measuring 32 feet by 28, and denominated Bethel. It 
stands on land containing half an acre, the gift of Messrs. 
Ebenezer and Andrew Morten; their conveyance is dated 
Feb. 8, 1788. The other ground was about the river Elk in 
Maryland, especially the town of Elk. 


Temporalities. 


A plantation, containing about 116 acres, the bequest of 
Hugh Morris. His conveyance is not to be found in the land 
office, and therefore must have been lost, along with many 
others, in the time of the late war. There is a dwelling-house 
on the premises, which, with the land, lets for 7 pounds a year. 
Were the place in good order it would be a proper residence 
for the minister, as it lies contiguous to the meeting-house 
lot. (2) A hundred pounds, the gift of David Lewelin, which 
Congress money has reduced to forty-eight pounds: also half 
a plantation within less than a mile of the meeting-house, 
but not to come into the hands of the church till after the 
death of the widow, if then, as the heirs may be yet alive. 
Mr. Lewelin’s will is dated Jan. 23, 1777. (3) Ten pounds, 
the gift of John Bowen; his will is dated Aug. 27, 1789. 
(4) A plantation of about 25 acres, the bequest of Henry 
Howell; it was sold cheap because of the insufficiency of 
the title, which (with expense of sickness and burial) hath 
reduced the sale-money to about 9 pounds; his will is dated 
March 21, 1785. (5) Two hundred pounds, the gift of 
Thomas Edmond. (6) Twelve pounds, the gift of Mary 
Williams, but Congress money and casualty have reduced 
all to about 3 pounds. 

Ministry. 

The pulpit of this church hath been supplied for about 70 

years with Welsh ministers; the first was 


Rev. Thomas Griffith. 


He was born in 1645, in the parish of Lanvernach and 
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county of Pembroke; took on him the care of the church 
at the constitution in 1701, and was himself one of the con- 
stituents; arrived at Philadelphia with his church Sept. 8, 
1701; died at Pennepek, and was there buried July 25, 
1725. His children were Elizabeth, Samuel, Isaac, Mary, 
Judith ; these married among the Trueax, Goodings, Mor- 
gan and Fulton families, and raised him 18 grandchildren ; 
most of whom were alive in 1770 under the names of Loyds, 
Wards, Holmes, Halls, Likings, Morgans, Howells, and Grif- 
fiths. ‘‘ Mr. Griffith visited the Jerseys pretty often, and was 
of great service in instructing the people in the ways of the 
Lord more perfectly, and in encouraging young men to use 
their gifts, whereby their churches were soon supplied with 
ministers of their own raising.” His successor was 


Rev. Elisha Thomas. 


His name is written Hlizeus in the first records of this 
church; but on his tomb, Elisha. He was born in 1674 in 
Caermarthen County; arrived in this country with the 
church whereof he was one of the first members; he died 
Nov. 7, 1730, and was buried in this grave-yard, where a 
handsome tomb is erected to hismemory. The top stone is 
divided into several compartments, whereon open books are 
raised, with inscriptions and poetry in Welsh and English. 
He had two daughters, Rachel and Sarah. Rachel’s first 
husband was Rees Jones, by whom she had children, Rees, 
Mary, Deborah. Rees and Deborah died childless. Mary 
married the Honorable John Evans, Esq., and is dead with 
all her children. Her aunt Sarah (the other daughter of 
Rev. Elisha Thomas) married Daniel James, and went with 
him to Pedee in 1736; she had a son Elisha James, who also 
went to Carolina. To him Rees Jones, Jr., devised a plan- 
tation in Welsh-Tract; but on failure of issue in his line (as 
well as in the line of Mary) he devised the same plantation 
to trustees, to be chosen by the ministers of the Philadelphia 
Association for educating Baptist youths of piety and genius’ 
for the ministry. It was reported that the offspring of Elisha 
James was also extinct, which has since been proved to be 
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fact; upon that report two grandchildren of Elias Thomas 
(brother of Rev. Elisha Thomas) took possession; but they 
soon quitted their claim, and the trustees of the Philadelphia 
Association demanded possession; but the Evans refused to 
resign, though by Rees Jones’s will they have not the least 
right to the plantation. This I cannot account for otherwise 
(from the character of the Evans both in church and state) 
than that they keep possession till the Association prove 
their right to the place. Rees Jones’s will is dated March 
20, 1754, and witnessed by Rev. David Davis, Jonathan 
Davis, and Hugh Glassford, who is yet alive. Mr. Thomas’s 


successor was 
Rev. Enoch Morgan. 


He was brother to Rev. Abel Morgan, author of the 
Welsh Concordance. Their father was Morgan Rhyddarch, 
a famous Baptist minister in Wales; but it was common in 
that country to assume the personal names of the fathers for 
the surnames of the children, and tacking them together by a 
string of aps. Iremember to have seen a Bible of my grand- 
father with the following writing in the title-page : Hiddo Ed- 
ward ap William ap Edward ap Dafydd ap Evan. Mr. Enoch 
Morgan was born in 1676 at a place called Alli-goch, in the 
parish of Lanwennog and county of Caerdigan; arrived in 
America with Welsh-Tract Church, being one of the con- 
stituents. He took on him the care of the church at Mr. 
Elisha Thomas’s decease. He died March 25, 1740, and 
was buried in this grave-yard, where a tomb is erected to 
his memory. His widow was alive in the year 1770, by 
whom he had children Abel (late minister of Middletown), 
Esther, and Enoch. Abel died a bachelor; the other two 
married into the Douglas and Howel families, and raised 
him many grandchildren, one of whom succeeds his uncle 
in the church of Middletown. Mr. Enoch Morgan’s suc- 
cessor was the 


Rev. Owen Thomas. 


He was born in 1676 at a place named Gwrgodllys, in Cil- 
manllwyd parish and county of Pembroke ; came to America 
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in 1707; took the sole care of the church at Mr. Morgan’s 
decease; continued in the care thereof to May 27, 1748, 
when he resigned to go to Yellowsprings, and where he 
died Nov. 12, 1760. His children were Elizabeth, Morris, 
Rachel, Mary, David, Sarah, Owen; these married into the 
Thomas, Cantrel, Allison, Jury, Rogers, and Evans families, 
and raised him 46 grandchildren. Mr. Owen Thomas left 
behind him the following note: “I have been called upon 
three times to anoint the sick with oil for recovery; the 
effect was surprising in every case, but in none more so 
than in the case of our brother Rynallt Howel: he was so 
sore with the bruises he received by the falling on hima 
cask from the wagon that he could not bear to be turned in 
bed ; the next day he went to meeting.” His successor was 


Rev. David Davis. 


He was born in the parish of Whitchurch and county of 
Pembroke in 1708 ; came.to America when a child, in 1710; 
was baptized in the month of January, 1729; ordained in 
1734, at which time he became pastor of the church. He 
continued in the pastorship to August 19, 1769, when he died. 
He was buried in this grave-yard, where a handsome stone 
covers his remains. He was an excellent man, and is held 
in dear remembrance by all that knew him. His children 
were Rees, Jonathan (late minister of the Seventh-Day Bap- 
tist Church of Shiloh), John, Susanna, Mary, Margaret. 
John was sometime pastor of the Second Church of Boston, 
and died childless at the Ohio. The rest married into the 
Miles, Bentley, Bonds, Pars, Thomas, and Booth families, 
and have raised him many grandchildren. Contemporary 
with him was Rev. Griffith Jones; he officiated at Duck- 
Creek, where see his history. Mr. Davis’s successor was 


Rev. John Sutton. 


He took the oversight of the church Nov. 3, 1770, and 
resigned in 1777 to go to Virginia. See his history in Vol. 
II. p. 42. His successor is the present minister, 
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Rev. John Boggs. 


He took on him the care of the church when he was or- 
dained, Dec. 5, 1781. He was born in East Nottingham, 
April 9, 1741; bred a Presbyterian, and continued in that 
profession for many years. In process of time he avowed 
his present sentiments, and was baptized Nov. 83,1771. His 
first wife was Hanna Furniss, by whom he had children, 
Jaen, Joseph, Elizabeth, and John. These married into 
the Jones, Booth, Redman, Smith, and Dewees families, 
and have raised him several grandchildren. His present 
wife is the widow Griffiths. Mr. Boggs travels much, and 
is well qualified for it, being a very able-bodied man. He is 
popular among one class of hearers, and were he to labor at 
finding out the fixed meaning of words, the right way of 
pronouncing, accenting, and tacking them together in con- 
cords, he might be tolerable to classes of some refinements. 
As it is, he grates their ears so with barbarisms as to 
check their attention and hurt their feelings. 


Postscript. 


The late Dr. Fosket (principal of the Baptist Academy at 
Bristol) was wont to say “that barbarisms in the pulpit 
‘“‘were inexcusable; because they are the effect of either a 
“vain conceit of self-sufficiency or of laziness. An English- 
“man with a grammar in his hand, a learned friend at his 
“ elbow, and hard study for about three months, might talk 
“above contempt either in the pulpit or conversation. 
“Words are to a preacher what tools are to a mechanic; 
“and if a mechanic has not his tools in good order will he 
‘not be a botch after he has done his best ?” 

The next church in order of time is the 


Sounps. 


Sometimes named The head of the sounds: by each of 
which descriptions this little church is distinguished from 
its sister churches. It is situated in Baltimore Hundred and 
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county of Sussex, about 150 miles towards s. B. w. from Phil- 
adelphia. The families which usually make up the congre- 
gation are about 30, whereof 14 persons are baptized and in 
the communion, here administered four times in the year. 
The minister is Rev. Jonathan Gibbins. No fixed salary; no 
temporality ; no meeting-house. They hold worship at the 
houses of Messrs. Tull and Wilegoos. The above is the 
present state of the Sounds Church, March 19, 1791. 


History. 

This church originated in the following manner. About 
the close of 1778 or the beginning of 1779 Rev. Elijah Baker, 
from Virginia, arrived in the parts; and soon after him, Rev. 
Philip Hughes, of the same Virginia. They both preached 
here, at Broad Creek, Gravelly Branch, &c., and made many 
proselytes, whom they baptized on profession of faith and 
repentance, and formed them into churches, beginning at 
the Sounds. The time was Aug. 12,1779. The constituents’ 
names were John Gibbins, John Gibbins, Jr., Jonathan Gib- 
bins, Samuel Gibbins, Sarah Gibbins, Jaen Gibbins, Elizabeth 
Gibbins, Elizabeth Gibbins, Jr., Eliphas Dazey, Thomas Wile- 
goos, Tabitha Wilegoos, Isaac Duncan, Sarah Duncan, Sarah 
Duncan, Jr., Mary Bull, John Tull, Hannah Tull, Mary Clark, 
Mary Ake, Roda Hickman, Rachel Emson, and Rose, a negro; 
in all 25. 


Remarkables. 


This is the first church in Sussex, and the second in the 
State of Delaware; and one of the ten which formed the 
Salisbury Association in 1782. This Association was re- 
ceived into union with the Philadelphia Association in 1782. 
(2) This church hath decreased in 13 years from 25 to 14, 
owing to emigrations to other parts of America. (3) Out of 
it sprang six ministers, viz.: John, Samuel, Jonatha Gib- 
bins ; Eliphaz Dazey, Gideon Farrel, Edward Carter Dingle ; 
this last is son of a clergyman of the Church of England. But 
he officiates in Maryland, and therefore out of my present 
visitation. 
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Ministry. 

The first ministers of this church were the fathers of it, 
viz.: Rev. Messrs. Elijah Baker and Philip Hughes; but they 
are to be considered rather as Evangelists than stationary 
pastors; for in Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware they have 
planted 21 churches whom they visit as fathers do their 
children. Their history is worth relating. 

Rev. Elijah Baker is a native of Virginia, where he suf- 
fered much for the word of God and the testimony of Jesus. 
The cause of his coming to this State was an invitation from 
Thomas Batston, Esq., who had heard him preach (through 
a window of Accomack jail) about the year 1778. The rude 
Virginians (in order to silence him) took him out of jail 
and put him on board a privateer, with orders to land him 
on any coast out of America. Here he was compelled to 
work, and for his refusing and praying and preaching and 
singing was ill used. The privateer put him on board an- 
other ship, but the wind keeping contrary still, they began 
to think that it was owing to their having poor Baker in 
the harbor; therefore that other ship put him on board a 
third, and the third put him ashore. When Jonas found 
himself on the dry land, he remembered Squire Batston’s 
invitation and hastened to his. house; this good Squire died 
this day, March 19, 1791. His companion in travels (Mr. 
Hughes) has promised me a full history of this extraordi- 
nary man, which he has not performed, though I have stirred 
up his pure mind to it in three letters ; but it will come into the 
history of the Baptists in Virginia. 

Rev. Philip Hughes shares in the praise which Mr. Baker 
has in all the churches. He was born in Colver County Nov. 
28, 1750; bred a churchman; avowed his present sentiments 
Aug. 10, 1773, when he was baptized by Rev. David Thomp- 
son. Called to the ministry in Rowanty Church; ordained 
in Virginia Aug. 13,1776. His wife is Esther Pollock, by 
whom he has children, Whitfield, Ann, Mary. He printed 
a volume of hymns at Wilmington in 1782, some of which 
are of his composing; also, in 1784, he printed at the same 
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place an answer to a Virginia clergyman on the subject of 
baptism. He was obliged twice to appear on the stage to 
dispute on the subject: once at Fouling Creek, in Mary- 
land, in 1782: his challenger was one Willis, a Methodist 
preacher. Victory was announced by both parties; but facts 
varied much. Three men nominated for class-leaders, with 
many others, were (in consequence of this dispute) baptized 
by Mr. Hughes. The other dispute was held near the mouth 
of Potommak in 1785. His challenger was another Meth- 
odist preacher of the name of Coles. Here victory was de- 
cisive; for 22 of the audience were baptized next day, and 
soon after about as many more by Rev. Mr. Lewis Lunsford. 
During the absence of Baker and Hughes the church was 
supplied in a transient way till 


Rev. Jonathan Gibbins 


became their pastor. He was born in Broad Creek Hundred 
Dec. 16, 1751; called to the ministry in this church and 
here ordained by Messrs. Hughes and Dazey April 16, 1787. 
Had also the care of Broad Creek till they obtained a minis- 
ter of theirown. Mr. Gibbins’s wife is Elizabeth Carpen- 
ter, by whom he has children, Ann, Elizabeth, Mary, and 
Sarah. 


(To be continued.) 
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PENNSYLVANIA TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE PROVINCE IN 1685. 
BY WILLIAM PENN. 


[In August, 1683, after Penn had been in America nine months, he 
addressed a long letter to the Free Society of Traders, giving an elabo- 
rate account of his Province. This letter, printed at the time, is pre- 
served in his collected works, as well as in Proud’s “‘ History of Pennsy]- 
vania” and elsewhere. In 1685 he issued, over his own name, the tract 
we here reprint. It is not addressed to any individual or corporation, 
but is evidently intended as a supplement to the letter of 1683. Two 
editions came from the press the year it was written, neither of which 
bore a title-page. The half-titles of both are here given in fac-simile. 
The one we take to be the earliest covers twenty pages, the other sixteen. 
Both are small quartos. So far as we know, it has not been printed in 
full since the year it appeared. A large portion of it is given in Bloom’s 
“British Empire in America,” London, 1687, a book to which but few 
have access on account of its rarity. Mr. Thompson Westcott also 
printed portions of it in his “History of Philadelphia” in the “Sunday 
Dispatch,” but it is omitted in the lately-published history of our city 
by Scharf & Westcott. As it is a tract of great importance in the early 
annals of our State, we avail ourselves of the opportunity of reproducing 
it at a time when it must possess a special interest to our readers.—ED. 
Maa. ] 
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A 
FURTHER ACCOUNT 


of the Province of 


PENNSYLVANTA 


AND ITS 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


For the Satisfaction of those that are Adventurers, and en- 
clined to be so. 


It has, I know, been much expected from me that I should 
give some farther Narrative of those parts of America where 
I am chiefly interested, and have lately been; having con- 
tinued there above a Year after my former Relation, and re- 
ceiving since my return the freshest and fullest Advices of 
its Progress and Improvement. But as the reason of my com- 
ing back was a Difference between the Lord Baltimore and 
myself, about the Lands of Delaware, in consequence reputed 
of mighty moment to us, so I wav’d publishing anything 
that might look in favor of the Country, or inviting to it, 
whilst it lay under the Discouragement and Disreputation of 
that Lord’s claim and pretences. 

But since they are, after many fair and full hearings be- 
fore the Lords of the Committee for Plantations justly and 
happily Dismist, and the things agreed; and that the Letters 
which daily press me from all Parts on the subject of America, 
are so many and voluminous that to answer them severally 
were a Task too heavy and repeated to perform, I have 
thought it most easie to the Enquirer, as well as myself, to 
make this Account Publick, lest my silence or a more pri- 
vate intimations of things, should disoblige the just inclina- 
tions of any to America, and at a time too when an extraor- 
dinary Providence seems to favour its Plantation and open 
a door to Europeans to pass thither. That, then, which is 
my part to do in this Advertisement is: 
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First. Zo Relate our Progress, especially since my last of the 
month called August, ’83. 

Secondly. The Capacity of the Place for further Improvement, 
in order to Trade and Commerce. 

Lastly. Which way those that are Adventurers, or incline to be 
so, may imploy their Money, to a fuir and secure Profit ; such as 
shall equally encourage Poor and Rich, which cannot fail of 
Advancing the Country in consequence. 

I. We have had about NINETY SAYL of Ships with 
PASSENGERS since the beginning of ’82, and not one 
Vessel designed to the Province, through God’s mercy, 
hitherto miscarried. 

The Estimate of the People may thus be made: Highty 
to each Ship, which comes to SEVEN THOUSAND TWO 
HUNDRED PERSONS. Atleast a Thousand there before, 
with such as from other places in our neighbourhood are 
since come to settle among us; and I presume the Births at 
least equal to the Burials ; For, having made our first Settle- 
ments high in the Freshes of the Rivers, we do not find our- 
selves subject to those Seasonings that affect some other 
Countries upon the same Coast. 

The People are a Collection of divers Nations in Europe: As, 
French, Dutch, Germans, Sweeds, Danes, Finns, Scotch, Irish 
and English; and of the last equal to all the rest: And, 
which is admirable, not a Reflection on that Account: But 
as they are of one kind, and in one Place and under One 
Allegiance, so they live like People of One Country, which 
Civil Union has had a considerable influence towards the 
prosperity of that place. 

Il. Philadelphia, and our intended Metropolis, as I for- 
merly Writ, is two Miles long, and a Mile broad, and at 
each end it lies that mile upon a Navigable River. The scitu- 
ation high and dry, yet replenished with running streams. 
Besides the High Street, that runs in the middle from River 
to River, and is an hundred foot broad, it has Eight streets 
more that run the same course, the least of which is fifty foot 
in breadth. And besides Broad Street, which crosseth the 
Town in the middle, and is also an hundred foot wide, there 
Vou. 1x.—5 
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are twenty streets more, that run the same course, and are 
also fifty foot broad. The names of those Streets are mostly 
taken from the things that Spontaneously grow in the 
Country, As Vine Street, Mulberry Street, Chesnut Street, Wall- 
nut Street, Strawberry Street, Cranberry Street, Plumb Street, 
Hickery Street, Pine Street, Oake Street, Beach Street, Ash Street, 
Popler Street, Sassafrax Street, and the like. 

III. I mentioned in my last Account that from my Arrival, 
in Highty-two, to the Date thereof, being ten Moneths, we had 
got up Fourscore Houses at our Town, and that some Villages 
were settled about it. From that time to my coming away, 
which was a Year within a few Weeks, the Town advanced 
to Three hundred and fifty-seven Houses ; divers of them large, 
well built, with good Cellars, three stories, and some with 
Balconies. 

IV. There is also a fair Key of about three hundred foot 
square, Built by Samuel Carpenter, to which a ship of five 
hundred Tuns may lay her broadside, and others intend to 
follow his example. We have also a Ropewalk made by B. 
Wilcox, and cordage for shipping already spun at it. 

V. There inhabits most sorts of useful Tradesmen, As 
Carpenters, Joyners, Bricklayers, Masons, Plasterers, Plumers, 
Smiths, Glasiers, Taylers, Shoemakers, Butchers, Bakers, Brew- 
ers, Glovers, Tanners, Felmongers, Wheelrights, Millrighis, 
Shiprights, Boatrights, Ropemakers, Saylmakers, Blockmakers, 
Turners, ¢¢. 

VI. There are Two Markets every Week, and Two Fuirs 
every year. In other places Markets also, as at Chester and 
New- Castle. 

VII. Seven Ordinaries for the Intertainment of Strangers 
and Workmen, that are not Housekeepers, and a good Meal 
to be had for sixpence, sterl. 

VIII. The hours for Work and Meals to Labourers are 
fixt, and known by Ring of Bell. 

IX. After nine at Night the Officers go the Rounds, and 
no Person, without very good cause, suffered to be at any 
Publick House that is not a Lodger. 

X. Tho this Zown seemed at first contrived for the Pur- 
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chasers of the first hundred shares, each share consisting of 
5000 Acres, yet few going, and that their absence might not 
Check the Improvement of the Place, and Strangers that 
flockt to us be thereby Excluded, I added that half of the 
Town, which lies on the Skulkill, that we might have Room 
for present and after Commers, that were not of that num- 
ber, and it hath already had great success to the Improve- 
ment of the Place. 

XI. Some Vessels have been here Built, and many Boats ; 
and by that means a ready Conveniency for Passage of 
People and Goods. 

XII. Divers Brickerys going on, many Cellars already 
Ston’d or Brick’d and some Brick Houses going up. 

XIII. The own is well furnish’d with convenient Mills ; 
and what with their Garden Plats (the least half an Acre), 
the Fish of the River, and their labour, to the Countryman, 
who begins to pay with the provisions of his own growth, 
they live Comfortably. 

XIV. The Improvement of the place is best measur’d by 
the advance of Value upon every man’s Lot. I will venture 
to say that the worst Lot in the Town, without any Improve- 
ment upon it, is worth four times more than it was when it 
was lay’d out, and the best forty. And though it seems 
unequal that the Absent should be thus benefited by the 
Improvements of those that are upon the place, especially 
when they have serv’d no Office, run no hazard, nor as yet 
defray’d any Publick charge, yet this advantage does cer- 
tainly redound to them, and whoever they are they are great 
Debtors to the Country; of which I shall now speak more 
at large. 

Of Country Setilements. 

1. We do settle in the way of Townships or Villages, each 
of which contains 5,000 acres, in square, and at least Ten 
Families; the regulation of the Country being a family to 
each five hundred Acres. Some Townships have ‘more, 
where the Interests of the People is less than that quantity, 
which often falls out. 

2. Many that had right to more Land were at first covet- 
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ous to have their whole quantity without regard to this way 
of settlement, tho’ by such Wilderness vacancies they had 
ruin’d the Country, and then our interest of course. I had 
in my view Society, Assistance, Busy Commerce, Instruction of 
Youth, Government of Peoples manners, Conveniency of Relig- 
tous Assembling, Encouragement of Mechanicks, distinct and 
beaten Roads, and it has answered in all those respects, I 
think, to an Universall Content. 

3. Our Townships lie square; generally the Village in the 
Center; the Houses either opposit, or else opposit to the 
middle, betwixt two houses over the way, for near neigh- 
borhood. We have another Method, that tho the Village be 
in the Center, yet after a different manner: Five hundred 
Acres are allotted for the Village, which, among ten families, 
comes to fifty Acres each: This lies square, and on the out- 
side of the square stand the Houses, with their fifty Acres 
running back, where ends meeting make the Center of the 
500 Acres as they are to the whole. Before the Doors of 
the Houses lies the high way, and cross it, every man’s 450 
Acres of Land that makes up his Complement of 500, so that 
the Conveniency of Neighbourhood is made agreeable with 
that of the Land. 

4, I said nothing in my last of any number of Townships, 
but there are at least Fifty settled before my leaving those 
parts, which was in the moneth called August, 1684. 

5. I visitted many of them, and found them much ad- 
vanced in their Improvements. Houses over their heads 
and Garden plots, Coverts for their Cattle, an encrease of 
stock, and several Enclosures in Corn, especially the first 
Commers; and I may say of some Poor men was the begin- 
nings of an Estate; the difference of labouring for them- 
selves and for others, of an Inheritance and a Rack Lease, 
being never better understood. 


Of the Produce of the Earth. 


1. The EARTH, by God’s blessing, has more than an- 
swered our expectation ; the poorest places in our Judgment 
producing large Crops of Garden Stuff and Grain. And 
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though our Ground has not generally the symptoms of the 
fat Necks that lie upon salt Waters in Provinces southern 
of us, our Grain is thought to excell and our Crops to be as 
large. We have had the mark of the good Ground amongst 
us from Thirty to Sixty fold of English Corn. 

2. The Land requires less seed: Three pecks of Wheat 
sow an acre, a Bushel at most, and some have had the in- 
crease I have mention’d. 

3. Upon Tryal we find that the Corn and Roots that grow 
in England thrive very well there, as Wheat, Barly, Rye, Oais, 
Buck- Wheat, Pease, Beans, Cabbages, Turnips, Carrets, Pars- 
nups, Colleflowers, Asparagus, Onions, Charlots, Garlick and 
Irish Potatos; we have also the Spanish and very good 
RICE, which do not grow here. 

4, Our low lands are excellent for Rape and Hemp and Flaz. 
A Tryal has been made, and of the two last there is a con- 
siderable quantity Dress’d Yearly. 

5. The Weeds of our Woods feed our Cattle to the Market 
as well as Dary. I have seen fat Bullocks brought thence to 
Market before Mid Summer. Our Swamps or Marshes yeeld 
us course Hay for the Winter. 

6. English GRASS SEED takes well, which will give us 
fatting Hay in time. Of this I made an Experiment in 
my own Court Yard, upon sand that was dug out of my Cel- 
lar, with seed that had lain in a Cask open to the weather 
two Winters and a Summer; I caus’d it to be sown in the 
beginning of the month called April, and a fortnight before 
Midsummer it was fit to Mow. It grew very thick: But I 
ordered it to be fed, being in the nature of a Grass Plott, 
on purpose to see if the Roots lay firm: And though it had 
been meer sand, cast out of the Cellar but a Year before, the 
seed took such Root and held the earth so fast, and fastened 
itself so well in the Earth, that it held fast and fed like old 
English Ground. i mention this, to confute the Objections 
that lie against those Parts, as of that, first, English Grass 
would not grow; next, not enough to mow; and, lastly, not 
firm enough to feed, from the Levity of the Mould. 

7. All sorts of English fruits that have been tryed ‘ake 
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mighty well for the time: The Peach Excellent on standers, 
and in great quantities: They sun dry them, and lay them 
up in lofts, as we do roots here, and stew them with Meat in 
Winter time. Musmellons and Water Mellons are raised 
there, with as little care as Pumpkins in England. The Vine 
especially, prevails, which grows every where; and upon 
experience of some French People from Rochel and the Isle of 
Rhee, GOOD WINE may be made there, especially when 
the Earth and Stem are fin’d and civiliz’d by culture. We 
hope that good skill in our most Southern Parts will yield 
us several of the Straights Commodities, especially Ovyle, 
Dates, Figgs, Almonds, Raisins and Currans. 


Of the Produce of our Waters. 

1 Mighty WHALES roll upon the Coast, near the Mouth 
of the Bay of Delaware. Eleven caught and workt into 
‘ Oyl one Season. We justly hope a considerable profit by a 
Whalery; they being so numerous and the Shore so suitable. 

2 Sturgeon play continually in our Rivers in Summer: 
And though the way of cureing them be not generally 
known, yet by a Receipt I had of one Collins, that related to 
the Company of the Royal Fishery, I did so well preserve 
some, that I had them good there three months of the Sum- 
mer, and brought some of the same so for England. 

3. ALLOEs,' as they call them in France, the Jews Allice, 
and our Ignorants, Shads, are excellent Fish and of the Big- 
ness of our largest Carp: They are so Plentiful, that Cap- 
tain Smyth’s Overseer at the Skulkil, drew 600 and odd at 
one Draught; 300 is no wonder; 100 familiarly. They are 
excellent Pickled or Smokt’d, as well as boyld fresh: They 
are caught by nets only. 

4. ROCK are somewhat Rounder and larger, also a whiter 
fish, little inferior in rellish to our Mallet. We have them 
almost in the like plenty. These are often Barrell’d like 
Cod, and not much inferior for their spending. Of both 
these the Inhabitants increase their Winter store: These 
are caught by Nets, Hooks and Speers. 


1 Ale-wives. 
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5. The SHEEPSHEAD, so called, from the resemblance 
of its Mouth and Nose to a Sheep, is a fish much preferr’d 
by some, but they keep in salt Water; they are like a Roach 
in fashion, but as thick as a Salmon, not so long. We have 
also the Drum, a large and noble fish, commended equal to 
the Sheepshead, not unlike to a Newfoundland Cod, but larger 
of the two. Tis so call’d from a noise it makes in its Belly, 
when it is taken, resemblinga Drum. There are three sorts 
of them, the Black, Red and Gold colour. The Black is fat 
in the Spring, the Red in the Fall, and the Gold colour be- 
lieved to be the Black, grown old, because it is observ’d that 
young ones of that colour have not been taken. They gen- 
erally ketch them by Hook and Line, as Cod are, and they 
save like it, where the People are skilful. There are abun- 
dance of lesser fish to be caught of pleasure, but they quit 
not cost, as those I have mentioned, neither in Magnitude 
nor Number, except the Herring, which swarm in such 
shoales that it is hardly Credible; in little Creeks, they al- 
most shovel them up in their tubs. There is the Cuéfish, or 
Flathead, Lampry, Eale, Trout, Perch, black and white, Smelt, 
Sunfish, &c.; also Oysters, Cockles, Cunks, Orabs, Mussles, 
Mannanoses. 


Of Provision in General. 


1. It has been often said we were starv’d for want of 
food; some were apt to suggest their fears, others to insin- 
uate their prejudices, and when this was contradicted, and 
they assur’d we had plenty, both of Bread, Fish and Flesh, 
then ’twas objected that we were forc’t to fetch it from 
other places at great Charges: but neither is all this true, 
tho all the World will think we must either carry Provision 
with us, or get it of the Neighbourhood till we had gotten 
Houses over our heads and a little Land in tillage, We fetcht 
none, nor were we wholly helpt by Neighbours; The Old 
Inhabitants supplied us with most of the Corn we wanted, and 
a good share of Pork and Beef: ’tis true New York, New 
England, and Road Island did with their provisions fetch 
our Goods and Money, but at such Rates, that some sold for 
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almost what they gave, and others carried their provisions 
back, expecting a beiter Market neerer, which showed no 
scarcity, and that we were not totally destitute on our own 
River. But if my advice be of any Value I would have them 
to buy still, and not weaken their Herds, by Killing their 
Young Stock too soon. 

2. But the right measure of information must be the pro- 
portion of Value of Provisions there, to what they are in 
more planted and mature Colonies. Beef is commonly sold 
at the rate of two pence per Pound ; and Pork for two pence half 
penny; Veal and Mutton at three pence or three pence half 
penny, that Country mony; an English Shilling going for 
Jifleen pence. Grain sells by the Bushel; Wheat at four shil- 
lings ; Rye, and excellent good, at three shillings ; Barly, two 
shillings six pence; Indian Corn, two shillings six pence ; Oats, 
two shillings, in that money still, which in a new Country, 
where Grain is so much wanted for feed, as for food, cannot 
be called dear, and especially if we consider the Consump- 
tion of the many new Commers. 

3. There is so great an encrease of Grain by the dilligent 
application of People to Husbandry that, within three Years, 
some Plantations have got Twenty Acres in Corn, some 
Forty, some Fifty. 

4. They are very careful to encrease their stock, and get 
into Daries as fast as they can. They already make good 
Butter and Cheese. A good Cow and Calf by her side may be 
worth three pounds sterling, in goods at first Cost. A pare 
of Working Ovzen, eight pounds: a pare of fat ones, Little 
more, and a plain Breeding Mare about five pounds sterl. 

5. For Fish, itis brought to the Door, both fresh and salt. 
Six Alloes or Rocks for twelve pence ; and salt fish at three 
Jfardings per pound, Oysters at 2s. per bushel. 

6. Our DRINK has been Beer and Punch, made of Rum 
and Water: Our Beer was mostly made of Molosses, which 
well boyld, with Sassafras or Pine infused into it, makes 
very tollerable drink; but now they make Mault, and Mault 
Drink begins to be common, especially at the Ordinaries and 
the Houses of the more substantial People. In our great 
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Town there is an able Man, that has set up a large Brew House, 
in order to furnish the People with good Drink, both there, 
and up and down the River. Having said this of the Coun- 
try, for the time I was there, I shall add one of the many 
Letters that have come to my hand, because brief and full, 
and that he is known to be a Person of an extraordinary 
Caution as well as Truth, in what he is wont to Write or 
Speak: 


Philadelphia, the 3d of the 6th month [August] 1685. 


GovERNOUR. 

Having an opportunity by a Ship from this River, (out of 
which several have gone this Year) I thought fit to give a 
short account of proceedings, as to settlements here, and the 
Improvements bothin Town and Country. As to the Coun- 
try, the Improvements are large, and settlements very throng 
by way of TOWNSHIPS and VILLAGES. Great inclina- 
tions to Planting Orchards, which are easily raised, and some 
brought to perfection. Much Hayseed sown, and much Plant- 
ing of Corn this Year, and great produce, said to be, both of 
Wheat, Rye and Rise; Barly and Oates prove very well, 
besides Indian Corn and Pease of several sorts; also Kidny 
Beans and English Pease of several kinds, I have had in 
my own Ground, with English Roots, Turnaps, Parsnaps, 
Carrets, Onions, Leeks, Radishes and Cabbidges, with abun- 
dance of sorts of Herbs and Flowers. I have but few seeds 
that have mist except Rosemary seed, and being English 
might be old. Also I have such plenty of Pumpkins, Mus- 
mellons, Water Mellons, Squashes, Coshaws, Bucks-hens, Cow- 
cumbers and Simnells of Divers kinds; admired at by new 
Commers that the Earth should so plentifully cast forth, es- 
pecially the first Years breaking up; and on that which is 
counted the WORST SORT OF SANDY LAND. I am 
satisfied, and many more, that the Earth is very fertil, and 
the Lord has done his part, if Man use but a moderate Dilli- 
gence. Grapes, Mulberies and many wilde Fruits and natural 
Plums, in abundance, this year have I seen and eat of. A 
brave Orchard and Nursery have I planted, and thrive might- 
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ily, and Fruit the first Year. I endeavor choice of Fruits 
and Seeds from many parts; also Hay Seed ; and have sowed 
a field this spring for tryall. First, I burned the leaves, then 
had it Grub’d, not the Field but the small Roots up, then 
sowed great and small Clover, with a little old Grass seed, and 
had it only raked over, not Plowed nor Harrowed, and it 
grows exceedingly ; also for experience I sowed some patches 
of the same sort in my Garden and Dunged some, and that 
grows worst. I have planted the Jrish Potatoes, and hope to 
have a brave increase to Transplant next Year. Captain 
Rapel (the Frenchman) saith he made good WINE of the 
grapes (of the country) last Year, and Transported some, 
but intends to make more this Year. Also a French man 
in this Zown intends the same, for Grapes are very Plentiful. 

Now as to the Town of PHILADELPHIA it goeth on 
in Planting and Building to admiration, both in the front & 
backward, and there are about 600 Houses in 3 years time. 
And since I built my Brick House, the foundation of which 
was laid at thy going, which I did design after a good man- 
ner to incourage others, and that from building with Wood, 
it being the first, many take example, and some that built 
Wooden Houses, are sorry for it: Brick building is said to 
be as cheap: Bricks are exceeding good, and better than 
when I built: More Makers fallen in, and Bricks cheaper, 
they were before at 16s. English per 1000, and now many 
brave Brick Houses are going up, with good Cellars. © Arthur 
Cook is building him a brave Brick House near William 
Frampton’s, on the front: For William Frampton hath since 
built @ good Brick house, by his Brew house and Bake house, and 
let the other for an Ordinary. John Wheeler, from New Eng- 
land, is building a good Brick house, by the Blew Anchor ; and 
the two Brickmakers a Double Brick House and Cellars; 
besides several others going on: Samuel Carpenter has built 
another house by his. I am Building another Brick house by 
mine, which is three large Stories high, besides a good large 
Brick Cellar under it, of two Bricks and a half thickness 
in the wall, and the next story half under Ground, the 
Cellar hath an Arched Door for a Vault to go (under the 
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Street) to the River, and so to bring in goods, or deliver out. 
Humphery Murry, from New York, has built a large Timber 
house, with Brick Chimnies. John Test has almost finished 
a good Brick House, and a Bake House of Timber; and N. 
Allen a good house, next to Thomas Wynns, front Lot. John 
Day a good house, after the London fashion, most Brick, 
with a large frame of Wood, in the front, for Shop Win- 
dows; all these have Belconies. Thomas Smith and Daniel 
Pege are Partners, and set to making of Brick this Year, and 
they are very good; also, Pastorus, the German Friend, 
Agent for the Company at Frankford, with his Dutch People, 
are preparing to make Brick next year. Samuel Carpenter, is 
our Lime burner on his Wharf. Brave LIME STONE found 
here, as the Workmen say, being proved. We build most 
Houses with Belconies. Lots are much desir’d in the Town, 
great buying one of another. We are now laying the founda- 
tion of a large plain Brick house, for a Meeting House, in the 
Center, (sixty foot long, and about forty foot broad) and 
hope to have it soon up, many hearts and hands at Work 
that will do it. A large Meeting House, 50 foot long, and 
38 foot broad, also going up, on the front of the River, for 
an evening Meeting, the work going on apace. Many 
Towns People setling their liberty Lands. I hope the 
Society will rub off the Reproaches some have cast upon 
them. We now begin to gather in some thing of our many 
great Debts. 

I do understand THREE COMPANIES FOR WHALE 
CATCHING are designed to fish in the River’s Mouth, this 
season, and find through the great Plenty of fish they may 
begin early. A Fisherman this Year found the way to catch 
Whiteins in this River, and it’s expected many sorts of fish 
more than hath been yet caught may be taken by the skil- 
ful. Fish are in such plenty that many sorts on tryal, 
have been taken with Nets in the Winter time: The Sweeds 
laughing at the English for going to try, have since tried 
themselves. The River so big, and full of several sorts of 
brave fish, that it is believed, except frozen over, we may 
catch any time in the Winter. It’s a great pity, but two or 
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three experienced Fishermen were here to Ply this River to 
salt and serve fresh to the Town. A good way to Pickle Stur- 
gion is wanting; such abundance in the River, even before the 
Town: many are Catcht, Boyld and Eaten. Last Winter 
great plenty of Dear brought in by the Indians and English 
fromthe Country. Weare generally very Well and Healthy 
here, but abundance Dead in Maryland this Summer. 

The manufacture of Linnen by the Germans goes on finely, 
and they make fine Linnen: Samuel Carpenter having been 
lately there, declares they had gathered one Crop of Faz, 
and had sowed for the Second and saw it come up well: And 
they say, might have had forewarder and better, had they had 
old seed, and not stay’d so long for the Growth of new seed 
to sow again. And I may believe it, for large hath my expe- 
rience been this Years, though in a small peece of Ground, 
to the admiration of many. 

I thought fit to signify this much, knowing thou wouldst 
be glad to hear of thy People and Provinces welfare; the 
Lord preserve us all, and make way for thy return, which is 
much desired, not only by our Friends but all sorts. Iam, 
&e., thy truly Loving Friend, 

Rosert TURNER. 


Of Further Improvements for Trade and Commerce. 


These things that we have in prospect for Staples of 
Trade, are Wine, Linnen, Hemp, Potashes and Whale Oyle ; to 
say nothing of our Provisions for the Islands, our Saw 
Mills, Sturgeon, some Tobacco, and our Furs and Skins, 
which of themselves are not contemptible; I might add 
Iron (perhaps Copper too), for there is much Mine; and it 
will be granted us that we want no Wood, although I must 
confess I cannot tell how to help preferring a dome-stick 
or self subsistance to a life of much profit, by the extream 
Toy of forraign Traffick. 


Advice to Adventurers how to imploy their Estates, with fair profit. 


It is fit now, that I give some Advertisement to Adven- 
turers, which way they may lay out their Money to best 
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advantage, so as it may yield them fair returns, and with 
content to all concerned, which is the last part of my pres- 
ent task; and I must needs say so much wanting, that it has 
perhaps given some occasion to ignorance and prejudice to 
run without mercy, measure or distinction against America, 
of which Pennsylvania to be sure has had its share. 

1. It is agreed on all hands, that the Poor are the Hands 
and Feet of the Rich. It is their labour that Improves 
Countries ; and to encourage them, is to promote the real 
benefit of the publick. Now as there are abundance of 
these people in many parts of Hurope, extreamly desirous of 
going to America; so the way of helping them thither, or 
when there, and the return thereof to the Disbursers, will 
prove what I say to be true. 

2. There are two sorts, such as are able to transport 
themselves and Families, but have nothing to begin with 
there; and those that want so much as to transport them- 
selves and Families thither. 

3. The first of these may be entertained in this manner. 
Say I have 5000 Acres, I will settle Ten Families upon them, 
in way of Village, and built each an house, an out house for 
Cattle, furnish every Family with Stock, as four Cows, two 
Sows, a couple of Mares, and a yoke of Ozen, with a Town 
Horse, Bull and Boar; I find them with Tools, and give 
each their first Ground-seed. They shall continue Seven 
Year, or more, as we agree, at half encrease, being bound to 
leave the Houses in repair, and a Garden and Orchard, I pay- 
ing for the Trees and at least twenty Acres of Land within 
Fence and improved to corn and grass; the charge will 
eome to about sixty pounds English for each Family: At 
the seven years end, the Improvement will be. worth, as 
things go now, 120 1. besides the value of the encrease of the 
Stock, which may be neer as much more, allowing for casu- 
alties ; especially, it the People are honest and careful, or a 
man be upon the spot himself, or have an Overseer some- 
times to inspect them. The charge in the whole is 832 1. 
And the value of stock and improvements 24001]. I think 
I have been modest in my computation. These Furms are 
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afterwarde fit for Leases at full rent, or how else the Owner 
shall please to dispose of them. Also the People will by 
this time be skilled in the Country, and well provided to 
settle themselves with stock upon their own Land. 

4, The other sort of poor people may be very beneficially 
transported upon these terms: Say I have 5000 Acres I 
should settle as before, I will give to each Family 100 Acres 
which in the whole makes 1000; and to each Family thirty 
pounds English, half in hand, and half there, which in the 
whole comes to 300 1. After four years are expired, in 
which time they may be easie, and in a good condition, 
they shall each of them pay five pounds, and so yearly for ever, 
as a Fee-farm rent ; which in the whole comes to 50 1.a Year. 
Thus a man that buys 5000 Acres may secure and settle his 
4000 by the gift of one, and in a way that hazard and interest 
allowed for, amounts to at least ten per cent. upon Land se- 
curity, besides the value it puts upon the rest of the 5000 
Acres. I propose that there be at least two working hands 
besides the wife; whether son or servant; and that they 
oblige what they carry; and for further security bind them- 
selves as servants for some time, that they will settle the said 
land accordingly and when they are once seated their im- 
provements are security for the Rent. 

5. There is yet another expedient, and that is, give to ten 
Families 1000 Acres for ever, at a small acknowledgement, and 
settle them in way of Village, as afore; by their seating 
thus, the Land taken up is secured from others, because the 
method of the Country is answered, and the value such a 
settlement gives to the rest reserved, is not inconsiderable ; 
I mean, the 4000 Acres; especially that which is Contiguous : 
For their Children when grown up, and Handicrafts will 
soon covet to fix next them, and such after settlements to 
begin at an Improved Rent in Fee, or for long Leases, or small 
Acknowledgements, and good Improvements, must advance the 
whole considerably. 1 conceive any of these methods to 
issue in a sufficient advantage to Adventurers, and they all 
give good encouragement to feeble and poor Families. 

6. That which is most advisable for People, intended 
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thither, to carry with them, is in short all things relating to 
Apparel Building Housholdstuf ; Husbandry, Fowling and 
Fishing. Some Spice, Spirits and double ear, at first were not 
a miss: But I advise all to proportion their Estates thus ; 
one-third in Money, and two thirds in Goods. Upon pieces of 
eight, there will be almost a third gotten, for they go at 6 s. 
and by goods well bought, at least fifly pounds sterl. for 
every hundred pounds; so that a man worth 400 1. here, is 
worth 600 1. there, without sweating. 


Of the Natives. 

1. Because many Stories have been prejudicially propa- 
gated, as if we were upon ill terms with the Natives, and 
sometimes, like Jobs Kindred, all cut off but the Messenger 
that brought the Tidings; I think it requisite to say thus 
much, that as there never was any such Messenger, so the 
dead People were alive, at our last advices; so far are we from 
ill terms with the Natives, that we have liv’d in great friend- 
ship. Ihave made seven Purchasses, and in Pay and Pres- 
ents they have received at least twelve hundred pounds of me. 
Our humanity has obliged them so far, that they generally 
leave their guns at home, when they come to our settle- 
ments; they offer us no affront, not so much as to one of 
our Dogs ; and if any of them break our Laws, they submit 
to be punisht by them: and to this they have tyed them- 
selves by an obligation under their hands. We leave not the 
least indignity to them unrebukt, nor wrong unsatisfied. 
Justice gains and awsthem. They have some Great Men 
amongst them, I mean for Wisdom, Truth & Justice. Irefer 
to my former Account about their Laws Manners ¢ Religious 
Rites. 

Of the Government. 


The Government is according to the words of the Grant, as 
near to the English as conveniently may be: In the whole, 
we aim at Duty to the King, the Preservation of Right to all, 
the suppression of Vice, and encouragement of Vertue and 
Arts ; with Liberty to all People to worship Almighty God, 
according to their Faith and Perswasion. 
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Of the Seasons of Going, and usual time of Passage. 


1. Tho Ships go hence at all times of the Year, it must 
be acknowledged, that to go so as to arrive at Spring or Fall, 
is best. For the Summer may be of the hottest, for fresh 
Commers, and in the Winter, the wind that prevails, is the 
North West, and that blows off the Coast, so that sometimes 
it is difficult to enter the Capes. 

2. I propose therefore, that Ships go hence about the 
middle of the moneths call’d February and August, which 
allowing two moneths for passage reaches time enough to 
plant in the Spring such things as are carried hence to plant, 
and in the Full to get a small Cottage, and clear some Land 
against the next Spring. I have made a discovery of about 
a hundred Miles West, and find those back Lands richer in 
Soyl, Woods and Fountains, then that by Delaware; espe- 
cially upon the Sasquehannah River. 

8. I must confess I prefer the Full to come thither, as be- 
lieving it is more healthy to be followed with Winter then 
Summer; tho, through the great goodness and mercy of God 
we have had an extraordinary portion of health, for so new 
and numerous a Colony, notwithstanding we have not been 
so regular in time. 

4. The Passage is not to be set by any man; for Ships 
will be quicker and slower, some have been four moneths, 
and some but one, and as often. Generally between six and 
nine weeks. One year, of four and twenty Sayl, I think, 
there was not three above nine, and there was one or two 
under six weeks in passage. 

5. To render it more healthy, it is good to keep as much 
upon Deck as may be; for the Air helps against the offen- 
sive smells of a Crowd, and a close place. Also to scrape 
often the Cabbins, under the Beds; and either carry store 
of Rue and Wormwood; and some Rosemary, or often 
sprinkle Vineger about the Cabbin, Pitch burnt, is not 
amiss somtimes against faintness and infectious scents. I 
speak my experience for their benefit and direction that 
may need it. 
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And because some has urged my coming back, as an ar- 
gument against the place, and the probability of its improv- 
ment; Adding, that I would for that reason never return; 
I think fit to say, That Next Summer, God willing, I intend 
to go back, and carry my Family, and the best part of my 
Personal Estate with me. And this I do, not only of Duty, 
but Inclination and Choice. God will Bless and Prosper 
poor America. 

I shall conclude with this further Notice, that to the end 
such as are willing to embrace any of the foregoing propo- 
sitions for the Improvement of Adventurers Estates, may not 
be discouraged, from an inability to find such Land-Lords, 
Tennants, Masters and Servants, if they intimate their desires 
to my friend and Agent Philip Ford, living in Bow-Lane in 
London, they may in all probability be well accommodated ; 
few of any quality or capacity, designed to the Province, 
that do not inform him of their inclinations and condition. 


Now for you that think of going thither, I have this to 
say, by way of caution; if an Aair of our heads falls not to 
the ground, without the providence of God, Remember, 
your Removal is of greater moment. Wherefore have a due 
reverence and regard to his good Providence, as becomes a 
People that profess a belief in Providence. Go clear in 
yourselves, and of all others. Be moderate in Expectation, 
count on Labour before a Crop, and Cost before Gain, for 
such persons will best endure difficulties, if they come, and 
bear the Success, as well as find the Comfort that usually 
follow such considerate undertakings. 


Worminghurst Place, 12th 


of the 10th Month 85. \ WILLIAM PENN. 


Vou. 1x.—6 
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INSCRIPTIONS IN THE UPPER GERMANTOWN 
BURYING-GROUND. 


BY PETER D. KEYSER, M.D. 


As asupplement to the History of the Upper Germantown 
Burying-Ground, printed in the last number of the maga- 
zine, the following transcript of thé names and dates on the 
tombstones now standing in the ground is interesting. 

It will be seen how family names become changed, often 
in one generation, and where a stone is erected by the chil- 
dren or grandchildren the altered name is put on for the 
old person, who may perhaps have come from Germany or 
Holland, and always carried the name in its proper spelling 
and pronunciation of his fatherland. 


See the changes of 
Engel to Engle. 
Schreiber to Shriver and Shryber. 
Schneider to Snider and Snyder. 
Heussler to Heisler. 

Bauman to Bowman. 

Kraut to Crout. 

Traut to Trout. 

Schweitzer to Swizer. 
Schlingluff to Slingluf. 
Schiissler to Shissler. 
Steinberner to Stoneburner. 

A.pripGE.—Lydia, wife of Thomas Aldridge, d. Sept. 24, 1864, set. 34. 

ALLEN.— Thos. H, Allen, d. Sept. 18, 1874, set. 76. Sarah Ann, wife of 
Thos. H. Allen, d. Feb. 22, 1867, xt. 64. Emma H., daughter of Thos. 
& Sarah Ann Allen, d. Sept. 6, 1876, set. 34. 

AxE.— George Axe, d. June 25,1824. Elizabeth Axe, widow of George 
Axe, d. Sept. 21, 1849, et.87. Hester Axe, d. July 10,1808, xt.2. Eliza- 
beth, wife of Frederick Axe, d. Aug. 10, 1825, et. 78. Elizabeth, daughter 
of Frederick Axe, d. Mar. 11, 1810, xt. 23. 
Britron.—Chas. Britton, d. Dec. 24, 1844, set. 25. 
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BENSELL.— George S. Bensell, d. Nov. 23, 1806, xt. 26. 

BriGERT.—ZJsabel Brigert, d. June 26, 1878, xt. 61. 

BarNnes.—Mary Ann, wife of Wm. Barnes, d. Jan. 2, 1860, st. 50. 
Wm. Barnes, d. Sept. 8, 1816, wt. 18. Annie G., daughter of Sam’. & 
Kate Barnes, b. July 19, 1862, d. Apr. 15, 1865. 

Barr.—Mary, wife of John Barr, b. May 31, 1816, d. Mar. 10, 1848. 

Bockius.—Sarah Unrod, wife of Chas. Bockius, b. Aug. 18, 1785, d. 
Feby. 16, 1873. Charles Bockius, b. Aug. 20, 1785, d. May 9, 1846. 
Martha, daughter of Chas. L. Bockius, d. Mar. 15, 1850, wt. 10. Henry 
C., son of Isaiah & Ann Bockius, b. Aug. 3, 1850, d. Jan. 13, 1851. 
Isaiah Bockius, b. Oct. 25, 1817, d. July 15, 1862. 

BotrTen.—Stephen Botten, son of W™. & Mary Botten, d. Sept. 18, 
1845, et. 19. William Botten, d. March 8, 1808, zt. 58. 

Breck.—Mary Ann Beck, daughter of W™. & Ann Beck, d. Feby. 16, 
1830, et. 7. 

CHANNON.—Sarah, daughter of Joseph & Sarah Channon, b. Feb. 28, 
1819, d. Aug. 28, 1848. Mary, daughter of J. & S. Channon, d. Sept. 9, 
1829, wet. 17. Rebecca, daughter of J. & S. Channon, b. Nov. 8, 1821, d. 
Nov. 23, 1848. Joseph Channon, b. in Philad*., Nov. 1, 1784, d. May 8, 
1857. Sarah, wife of Joseph Channon, b. Mar. 18, 1779, d. Aug. 18, 
1861. Catherine, daughter of J. & S. Channon, d. Nov. 22, 1867, et. 52. 
Sallie, daughter of A. & J. Channon, d. April 19, 1858, set. 2. 

CooKE.—Gieo. Cooke, d. Jan. 11, 1800, et. 43. Susannah, wife of John 
Cooke, d. Sept. 30, 1757, wet. 38. John Cooke, d. Jan. 10, 1814, zt. 90. 

CarE.—Martha Care, d. Mar. 26, 1854, et. 65. 

Cox.—Thos. R. Cox, d. Aug. 4, 1812, et. 62. Maria Lowezer Cox, 
wife of Thos. R. Cox, d. Jan. 6, 1807. 

ConraD.—IJsaiah Conrad, d. Jan. 22, 1862, et. 81. Margaret Conrad, 
d. Dec. 20, 1861, et. 79. Job Conrad, son of Peter & Sarah Conrad, d. 
Mar. 12, 1811, et. 9 mos. 

Crout.—Rebecca Ann, wife of John J. Crout, d. July 21, 1862, xt. 33. 
Wm. Crout, d. Dec. 16, 1865, et. 76. Elizabeth Crout, d. Mar. 3, 1796, 
et. 27. Jacob Crout, b. Sept. 9, 1759, d. Sept. 11,1822. Margaret Crout, 
d. Apr. 21, 1879, wet. 84. Maggie, daughter of Jos. R. & Ann Crout, d. 
Oct. 12, 1865, et. 13 yrs. Ann, wife of Jos. R. Crout, d. Dec. 17, 1860, 
et. 42. Jos. R. Crout, d. Sept. 28, 1859, et. 41. Marcius B., son of Jos. 
R. & Ann Crout, d. Dec. 3, 1866, et. 25. John Crout, b. Apr. 25, 1745, 
d. July 18, 1802. Mary Crout, wife of Jacob Crout, d. Feby. 2, 1845, 
eet. 69. 

CLoweEs.—Hiram Clowes, late of Troy, husband of Jane Clowes, d. 
Dec. 12, 1818, xt. 46. 

CoLLaDAY.— Wm. Colladay, b. Sept. 5, 1774, d. Dec. 13, 1805. Han- 
nah, wife of W™. Colladay, d. July 11, 1794, et. 31. Wi. Colladay, d. 
Nov. 28, 1823, wet. 85. Ann, daughter of W™. & Hannah Colladay, b. 
Dec. 9, 1789, d. Oct. 26, 1861. 
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CARPENTER.—Conrad Carpenter, d. Aug. 24, 1823, set. 58. Wm. Car- 
penter, d. Oct. 5, 1801. 

CLEMENS.—Hannah, daughter of Garret & Keturah Clemens, d. Mar. 
25, 1788, et. 11. Sarah, wife of Jacob Clemens, d. Mar. 9, 1813, zt. 39. 

Dorsrey.—Elizabeth Dorsey, d. 2 mo. 9, 1841, et. 27. William Dorsey, 
b. 10 mo. 18, 1810, d. 10 mo. 12, 1874. 

DeweEEs.—Henry Dewees, Jr., d. Feby. 20, 1802, et. 45. Henry Dewees, 
d. May 25, 1801, et. 85. Rachel Dewees, d. Aug. 2, 1805, et. 84. Chris- 
tiana, wife of W™. Dewees, d. ——, 1749. Wm. Dewees, d. Mar. 3, 1744, 
wt. 67. Wm. Dewees, d. Sept. 3, 1815, set. 63. 

Deprer.—Mary Dedier, d. Oct. 17, 1821, et. 12 yrs. Ann Dedier, d. 
Nov. 19, 1804, eet. 4 yrs. 

D1LuMAN.—Ann Dillman, d. July 13, 1872, wet. 76. Frederick Dill- 
man, d. Aug. 15, 1864, set. 47. 

ENGEL & EnGue.—Francis Engle, d. Sept..12, 1833, et. 68. Benj. 
Engle, d. Oct. 20, 1830, et. 68. Benj. Engel, d. Dec., 1762, xt. 44. John 
Engle, d. Oct. 8, 1841, et. 71. Elizabeth, wife of John Engle, d. Aug. 20, 
1823, wt. 52. Mary, daughter of C. & C. Engel, d. Jan. 2, 1782, et. 1. 
Susannah, dght. of John & Ann Engel, d. Mar. 5, 1789, et. 20. John 
Engel, d. July 27, 1795, et. 74. Ann, wife of John Engle, d. Feb. 20, 
1808, wt. 74. Chas. Engle, d. Aug. 1, 1808, et. 57. Elizabeth, widow of 
Chas. Engle, d. June 26, 1842, xt. 84. Eliza Engle, d. June 24, 1810, 
wt. 17. Jesse Engel, d. Aug. 9, 1800, et. 39. Archibald Engel, d. July 
30, 1796, wet. 87. Edward Engel, d. Jan. 4, 1788, xt. 21. Ann Engle, d. 
Feby. 6, 1824, wt. 29. Sylvester, son of Geo. & Susan Engle, b. July 1, 
1815, d. July 12, 1882. Chas. Engel, b. May 21, 1797, d. Mar. 31, 1887. 
Jacob Engel, d. Feb. 19, 1799, et. 71. Barbara A., wife of Jacob Engel, 
d. Feb. 7, 1815, et. 78. Paul Engel, d. Dec. 30, 1769, xt. 79. Withel- 
mina, wife of Paul Engel, d. Dec. 1, 1769, et. 79. Cornelius Engel, d. 
July 3, 1775, et. 61. Cathrine, wife of Cornelius Engel, d. Oct. 2, 1800, 
et. 78. Paul Engel, d. Dec. 138, 1792, et. 68. Susanna Engle, d. Mar. 
2, 1816, st. 85. 

Forses.—Jas. Forbes, b. Aug. 23, 1798, d. Mar. 28, 1847, set. 48. 

Havssin.—Anna Maria Haussin, Geboren 1709, Gestorben 1767. 

Hopeson.— Mary, wife of John Hodgson, d. June 6, 1866, xt. 41 yrs. 

HEISLER.—Peter Heisler, of Phil*., d. Oct. 23¢, 1825, set. 77. 

Hone.—Sarah Hong, b. Mar. 22, 1808, d. Feby. 19, 1852, wet. 44. An- 
drew Hong, b. Jan. 29, 1809, d. Mar. 27, 1859, zt. 50. 

Haas.—Sarah, wife of Jacob Haas, d. Aug. 16, 1871, wt. 85. Jacob 
Haas, d. Mar. 27, 1860, set. 74. 

JACK.—Anna, wife of Josiah Jack, b. Dec. 16, 1848, d. Aug. 30, 1872. 

Kuwnnis.—Mary Kunnis, b. Nov. 5, 1782, d. Apr. 14, 1884, xt. 51. Win. 
Kunnis, b. Mar. 18, 1805, d. Aug. 5, 1822, set. 17. 

Knieut.—Lavinia Pedrick, daughter of Mary & Alex. Knight, b. 10 
mo. 8, 1816, d. 2 mo. 5, 1868. Dr. Alex. Knight, of Phil*., d. 9 mo. 28, 
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1827. Mary Knight, widow of Dr. Alex. Knight, and daughter of Geo. 
& Eliza Knorr, d. Nov. 9, 18380. 

Knorr.—Geo. Knorr, d. Sept. 22, 1854, wt. 92. Elizabeth, wife of 
Geo. Knorr, d. Dec. 29, 1847, et. 81. Sarah, daughter of Geo. & Eliza- 
beth Knorr. Jacob Knorr, d. Sept. 20, 1812, wet. 32. Elizabeth, wife of 
Jacob Knorr, d. Sept. 21, 1855, wt. 78. Frederick Knorr, d. Dec. 16, 
1846, wt. 75. John G. Knorr, d. Oct. 16, 1761, et.71. Hannah, wife of 
John G. Knorr, d. Oct. 3, 1779, et. 81. Samuel K. Knorr. Chas. Knorr, 
John Knorr. Alice, wife of John Knorr, mother of 7 children. John 
Knorr, d. Sept. 28, 1804, xt. 73. Jacob Knorr, d. Feb. 27, 1815, xt. 70. 
Hannah, wife of Jacob Knorr, d. Oct. 31, 1820, et. 82. Mathias Knorr, 
Sr., d. June 18, 1825. Susanna, consort of Mathias Knorr. John Knorr, 
b. April 8, 1780, d. June 2, 1858. Jacob Knorr, d. Nov. 28, 1835, xt. 75. 
Edmund W. Knorr, son of Jacob & Jemima Knorr, d. Sept. 23, 1833, 
wt. 38. Mary G., daughter of Edmund & Dorothea Knorr, d. Feb. 18, 
1835, wet. 2yrs. Jacob Knorr, son of Geo. Knorr. 

KrysEerR.—Hannah, wife of Peter Keyser, d. Aug. 19, 1775, xt. 38 
Peter Keyser, d. Apr. 10, 1818, set. 85. 

Kine.—Reuben King, d. Aug. 1, 1851, st. 24. 

KeEssER.—Amanda B. Kesser, b. Sept. 10, 1852, d. June 27, 1877. Bar 
bara, wife of John Kesser, d. Feb. 12, 1871, xt. 44. McClellan Kesser, 
b. Jan. 27, 1863, d. Jan. 12, 1870. Edwin Forrest Kesser, b. July 31, 
1857, d. Mar. 31, 1865. 

KiTTINGER.—Jacob Kittinger, d. April 11, 1790, et.5. Rudolph Kit- 
tinger, d. April 14, 1790, et. 2. 

LEHMAN.—WMary, daughter of Catherine & Godfrey Lehman, d. Jan. 
21, 1745, et. 4. Joseph, son of Catherine & Godfrey Lehman, d. Jan. 
27, 1757, wt. 1. Chas. Lehman, son of Christian & Eliza Lehman, d. 
Aug. 19, 1760, xt. 2. Christian Lehman, Notary Public of this Province, 
b. in the City of Dresden, Nov. 7, 1714, d. Dec. 28, 1774. 

LANGE.— Louise, daughter of Dr. John & Susannah Lange, d. April 2, 
1835, wt.’21. Dr. John Lange, d. July 25, 1833, xt. 67. Susannah, wife 
of Dr. John Lange, d. Jan. 6, 1846, et. 71. 

Le1st.— Christopher Leist, b. Aug. 10, 1694, d. 1769. 

Loura.—John Lohra, d. Aug. 27, 1857, et. 78. Mary, wife of John 
Lohra, d. Dec. 9, 1834, set. 44. 

LEIBERT.—Hester, daughter of John and Ann Leibert, d. May 10, 
1778, wet. 2. Ann Leibert, d. July 28, 1780, wet. 30. Mary Leibert, dght. 
of John and Elizabeth Leibert, d. June 6, 1785, ext. 1. 

LipPARD.—Jesse Lippard, b. Dec. 9, 1792, d. Oct. 29, 1840. Mary 
Lippard, d. May 18, 1834, et.18. Michael Lippard, d. April 30, 1850, st. 
86. Henry Lippard, d. July 2, 1880. Catherine, wife of Michael Lip- 
pard, d. Jan. 19, 1814, et. 62. John Lippard, d. Oct. 10, 1808, xt. 29. 
Daniel Lippard, d. Oct. 27, 1887, et. 47. George Lippard (Lippert), son 
of Mich. & Cath. Lippard, d. Feb. 2, 1801, wet. 20. Mary Lippard, b. 
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Oct. 4, 1776, d. May 8, 1855, xt. 78. Catherine, dght. of Daniel & Jemima 
Lippard, d. June 27, 1813, xt. 27. Mary Newell, dght. of D. & J. Lip- 


pard, d. Oct. 8, 1840, et. 21. Harriett Newell, dght. of D. & J. Lippard, * 


d. Dec. 29, 1848, zt. 21. 

Moyer.—Jacob Moyer, d. April 10, 1822, et. 81. Henry, son of Jacob 
& Christiana Moyer, d. Oct. 21, 1832, et. 20. Jacob Moyer, d. Mar. 14, 
1828, wt. 37. 

MEREDITH.—John Meredith, d. Sept. 6, 1803, et. 20. David Meredith, 
d. Feb. 21, 1817, xt. 69. Sophia, wife of David Meredith, d. Aug. 9, 1827, 
cet. 71. Wm. Meredith, d. Aug. 15, 1846, et. 50. 

MovILuLe.—WMathurin Mouille, d. Feby. 6, 1840, xt. 74. Susanna, wife 
of M. Mouille, d. April 7, 1828, wt. 47. Mathurin, son of M. & S. 
Mouille, d. April 10, 1851, st. 41. Stephen Mouille, b. Apr. 15, 1816, d. 
Aug. 9, 1847. Vol. 1% Regt. Penna., at battles of Vera Cruz and Cerro 
Gordo, Mexico. 

MILLER.—Sibilla Miller, d. Aug. 17, 1764, eet. 80. 

McCiuneE.— Elizabeth McClune, d. Nov. 8, 1814. John McClune, d. 
May 31, 1826, et. 51. 

MARKLE.—Susan Markle, d. Aug. 11, 1863, wt. 57. Geo. Markle, b. 
Sept. 4, 1786, d. Mar. 11, 1872, wet. 85. John Markle, d. Mar. 31, 1823, 
wet. 18. Elizabeth Markie, d. April 12, 1851, et. 72. Charles Markle, b. 
Apr. 23, 1784, d. Sept. 21, 1853, set. 69. 

MITCHELL.— William Mitchell, d. Oct. 24, 1832, set. 25. 

MACHINETIN.— Catherine Machinetin, d. ——, 1726, et. 70. 

NeEsB1T.—Anza, relict of John Nesbit, d. Feb. 29, 1844, set. 57. 

NicE.—John Nice (stone buried too deep to decipher). 

OTTINGER.— Christopher Ottinger, d. May 22,1802, et. 81. Mary, wife 
of Chris. Ottinger, d. Nov. 25, 1784, wt. 65. John Ottinger, b. July 20, 
1788, d. Mar. 27, 1807, et. 78. Elizabeth, wife of John Ottinger, d. Dec. 
18, 1787, et.57. John Ottinger, d. July 1, 1816, et. 41. 

Paris.—Sarah Paris, widow of Peter Paris, d. July 12, 1797, st. 50. 

Poutson.—Zachariah Poulson, b. Sept. 5, 1761, d. July 31, 1844, xt. 
88. Editor of Poulson’s “ American Daily Advertiser.” Susanna, wife 
of Z. Poulson, d. Jan. 25, 1830. Wm. R. Poulson, son of Z. & Susanna 
Poulson, b. Feb. 3, 1794, d. Feb. 17, 1796. Chas. Poulson, nat. Oct. 22, 
1789, ob. Feb. 8, 1866, et. 77. John Poulson, d. Dec. 24,1851. Wm. Poul- 
son, d. Dec. 20, 1847. 

PALMER.— Wm. Palmer, d. Sept. 16, 1747, et. 75. Elizabeth Palmer, 
d. Mar. 15, 1747, set. 75. 

Rusu.—Mary Rush, widow of W™. Rush, b. Sept. 20, 1748, d. Oct. 27, 
1829. 

RITTENHOUSE.—Mary Rittenhouse, d. July 12, 1835, et. 70. Joseph 
Rittenhouse, M.D., d. Dec. 26, 1832, set. 36. 

ScHREIBER.—George Schreiber, b. Aug. 9, 1720, d. May 27, 1783. 
Anna, wife of George Schreiber, b. Apr. 11, 1728, d. Apr. 20, 1783. 
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SHRIVER.—Samuel Shriver, d. Dec., 1791, wt. 48. Paul Shriver, d. 
Jan. 7, 1781, wet. 20. George Shriver (Shryber), d. July 24, 1803, xt. 78. 
Catherine, wife of Geo. Shriver (Shryber), d. Aug. 7, 1803. Sarah 
Shriver, d. Dec. 26, 1821, et. 37. John Shriver, d. Oct. 7, 1818, xt. 62. 
Jesse Shriver (Schreiber), d. Oct. 18, 1808, et. 39. 

SHRyYBER.— Margaret, wife of Elias Shryber, d. Mar. 19, 1801, xt. 84. 

ScHNEIDER.—David Schneider, d. Aug. 27, 1784, et. 7. Adam Schnei- 
der, d. June 21, 1801, et. 50. 

SnypDER.—WMargaret Snyder, d. Dec. 26, 1825, et. 69. Adam Snyder, 
Sr. (Schneider), d. June 10, 1806, xt. 85. Margaret, wife of Adam 
Snyder, Sr., d. July 20,1816. Mary, wife of Adam Snyder (Schneider ?), 
d. Dec. 3, 1829, xt. 76. Michael Snyder, d. April 1, 1851, et.67. Michael 
Snyder, Jr., d. Aug. 3, 1854, et. 29. Elizabeth Snyder, d. Nov. 23, 1821, 
eet. 2. Maria, daughter of Michael & Eliz”. Snyder, d. Dec. 4, 1835, eet. 
1. Ann Eliza, wife of J. Snyder, d. May 14, 1846, xt. 27. Margaret, 
wife of Jacob W. Snyder, d. May 20, 1877, xt. 64. Edward Snyder, d. 
Aug. 18, 1818, et. 27. Rufus, son of Michael & Elizabeth Snyder, d. 
Sept. 23, 1836, et. 16. Theophilus, son of Michael & Eliz”. Snyder, d. 
June 30, 1838, wet. 22 yrs. Daniel Snyder, d. May 3, 1858, xt. 78. Han- 
nah, wife of Daniel Snyder, d. Dec. 11, 1852, et. 77. 

ScuitisLER.—Johannes Schiisler (Schiissler), b. Dec. 4, 1722, d. Apr. 4, 
1783. 

SHISLER.—Adam Shisler (Schiissler), d. Dec. 22, 1777, xt. 69. Anna 
Margaret, wife of Adam Shisler, d. Nov. 12, 1779, et. 71. 

STONEBURNER.—Leonard Stoneburner, d. June 17, 1794, wet. 76. Mary, 
wife of Leonard Stoneburner, b. June 8, 1715, d. Dec. 5, 1783, et. 69. 
Ann Stoneburner, d. Feby. 9, 1835, set. 80. 

STREEPER.—John Streeper, d. 1790, xt. 31. John Streeper, d. Aug. 4, 
1814, wt. 38. George Streeper, b. Nov. 27, 1780, d. April 2, 1824. Wil- 
liam Streeper, d. Mar. 11, 1828, et. 67. Margaret Streeper, d. Aug. 15, 
1838, «et. 76. Barbara Streeper, b. Feb. 5, 1752, d. Feb. 29, 1836, et. 
84. 

SITcREAVES.—John Sitcreaves, of Philad*., merchant, b. Feb. 11, 1763, 
d. Sept. 2, 1798. 

SwizeEr.—Conrad Swizer, d. May 20, 1770, xt. 638. Mary Swizer, d. 
Mar, 14, 1793. 

ScuniTzer.—Sarah, wife of Joseph Schnitzer, b. June 12, 1849, d. 
Oct. 26, 1869. 

SowER.—Sarah Sower, wife of Sam'. Sower, daughter of Henry & 
Catherine Landis, of Amwell, N. J., d. Feb. 23, 1791, xt. 28. 

ScHNETTECH.—Jacob Schnettech, d. Sept. 22, 1758, et. 11. 

STyvER.— Caroline, wife of David Styer, d. Feb. 15, 1851, et. 44. 

ScHEETZ.—Sarah Scheetz, d. Sept. 17, 1833, xt. 90. Ann Scheetz, b. 
Sept. 25, 1775, d. Apr. 14, 1870, et. 94. Elizabeth, wife of W™. Scheetz, 
d. Feb. 17, 1854, st. 27. 
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SHERWIN.—Rich*. Sherwin, native of Eng.,—Staffordshire,—d. Sept. 
7, 1849, et. 38. Wm. Sherwin, of Staffordshire, d. Oct. 9, 1849, set. 29. 

STINNECKE.— Abigail, wife of Dr. H. Stinnecke, of Baltimore, Md., d. 
2 mo. 29, 1844, xt. 33. 

TEISEN.—Cornelius Teisen' (Tyson), d. 1716, set. 63. 

TrovuT.—Mrs. Maty Trout, d. July 2, 1839. Jeremiah Trout, d. Aug. 
19, 1841, wet. 51. Wilhelmina Trout, d. Nov. 7, 1845, st. 26. 

Unrop.—Jacob Unrod, d. Mar. 7, 1813, set. 62. Catherine Unrod, wife 
of Jacob Unrod, d. Sept. 28, 1796, wt. 46. Jacob Unrod, b. Aug. 10, 
1779, d. Nov. 2, 1824, wt. 45. liza Unrod, b. Jan., 1777, d. June, 1848. 
Ann Unrod, b. Feb. 25, 1776, d. May 27, 1846. 

Watson.—Jno. Watson, d. Mar. 7, 1825, et. 50. Sarah, wife of John 
Watson, d. Apr. 5, 1824, et. 47. Sarah Watson, d. May 17, 1847, et. 38. 

WeERT.—Eve Mary Wert, wife of P. Wert, Sr. (Vertz), b. Feb. 15, 1731, 
O.S., d. Apr. 25, 1798. Sarah Wert, d. Oct. 13, 1841, ext. 36. 

WEAVER.—Sami., son of John & Susanna Weaver, d. Aug. 17, 1778, xt. 
9 mos. Alexander, son of Adam & Hannah Weaver. Susanna, wife of 
Philip Weaver, d. Feby. 3, 1793, xt. 63. Philip Weaver, d. Sept. 12, 
1795, et, 76. 

Wooprow.—Hester Woodrow, d. May 7, 1814, wet. 71. Leonard Wood- 
row, d. Nov. 28, 1802, st. 33. 

Monument to Maj. Irvine, Capt. Turner, of North Carolina, Adjt. 
Lucas, and six soldiers killed in the battle of Germantown. 

This monument was erected by Mr. John F. Watson, the historian. 

The following old stone is so worn that the name cannot be made out: 

Hier Ruhen, A. M., geboren 1679, gestorben 1735, et. 56 Jahr. 





1 How did the body of Cornelius Tyson get in this ground? He died 
before Paul Wulff gave the lot for a burial-ground. It is said that 
Francis Daniel Pastorius had this stone put over his grave, and Pas- 
torius died in 1720,—four years before this was made a graveyard.— 
P. D. K. 
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FAREWELL TO PITTSBURG AND THE MOUNTAINS. 
1818. 


BY REV. JOHN WRENSHALL. 


ANNOTATED BY ISAAC CRAIG. 


INTRODUCTION. 


John Wrenshall, the author of the “ Farewell to Pittsburgh and the 
Mountains,” was a son of Thomas and Margaret Wrenshall, of Preston, 
England; he was born December 27, 1761. On the 6th of October, 
1783, he married Mary, daughter of Mathew and Sarah Bennington, of 
Halifax, Yorkshire. They had eleven children, three of them, Esther, 
Ann, and John Mathew, died in England. July 20, 1794, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wrenshall, with the following children, embarked at Liverpool for Phila- 
delphia, where they arrived October 15: 

Margaret Sarah, who married William Boggs and died at Florence, 
Alabama. Mary Bennington, who married first Woolman Gibson, second 
Asa Shinn, and died at Cincinnati, Ohio. Julia, who married George 
Boggs, and died at Pittsburgh. len Bray, who married Frederick 
Dent and became the mother of Mrs. Gen. U. S. Grant, and died at Si. 
Louis, Mo. Fanny Fieldhouse, who married William Smith, and died in 
Washington, Pa. 

The following were born in Pittsburgh : 

Emily, who married Samuel K. Page, and died at Louisville, Ky. 

Sarah, who married John K. Fielding, and died at St. Charles, Mo. 

John Fletcher, who married Mary Ann Cowan, and died at Woodville, 
Alleghany County, Pa. 

Mrs. Wrenshall died on the first of July, 1812, and Mr. Wrenshall 
married Ann Holdship, who died November 9, 1814, leaving a daughter, 
who did not long survive her mother. 

The exact date of Mr. Wrenshall’s arrival in Pittsburgh has not been 
ascertained; but as his name has not been found in the Philadelphia 
Directory for 1795, and he is known to have been here early in 1796, it 
is highly probable he reached Pittsburgh in 1795. 

Mr. Wrenshall was a man of more than ordinary intelligence and 
energy, and was for many years a prominent merchant. In the absence 
of other ministers he officiated at the class meetings and at the little 
brick church on First Street. 

Mr. Wrenshall resided at Seventh and Buttonwood Streets in Philadel- 
phia after he wrote the “ Farewell,” but returned to Pittsburgh in 1819. 
The house he first occupied after his return is still standing on the east 
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corner of Fourth Street and Chancery Lane; he afterwards moved into a 
much more imposing mansion on the corner of Market and Fourth Streets, 
where the Union National Bank now stands. The large and lofty rooms 
of this house were subsequently occupied by Mr. Lamdin as a museum. 

The “ Farewell to Pittsburgh and the Mountains” was printed for the 
author in Philadelphia in 1818. It is a small 8vo of 82 pages. We 
have reproduced only such parts as relate to Pittsburgh and the journey 
to Philadelphia. While its poetic merits are not of the highest order, 
it contains some descriptive passages which are more suggestive than 
those usually found in sober prose. 


Neglected muse, assist my humble theme, 

To sing of PITTSBURG, and the road we came; 
To please my Girls, for ’tis at their request, 

I court thy aid, a substitute for rest. 

To take a last farewell, of those we love; 

Our cottage, garden, and that little grove,' 
Planted at her request, whom we revere, 

It swells the breast, and urges forth a tear. 
Farewell thou peaceful cot, beneath thy shade, 
Oft, have we sweetly sung, and humbly pray’d. 
That parlour too, where pious Cooper stood,? 
To point his little flock, the way to God— 





1 A grandson of John Wrenshall is authority for saying that the “ cot- 
tage, garden, and that little grove” were on the northwest corner of Fourth 
and Grant Streets.—1. c. 

?Mr. Thomas Cooper, who led a class of religious friends for several 
years in the back parlor. [Thomas Cooper resided in a two-storied stone 
house, owned by Hon. James Ross, on the east corner of Water and Grant 
Streets. The first Methodist meeting in Pittsburgh was held in the parlor 
of this house, and they were continued there until 1810, when a lot was 
purchased on the northeast side of First Street, below Smithfield, and a 
small brick edifice was erected. This was the only house of worship 
“ owned by the Methodists in Pittsburgh until 1817, when a church was 
built at the corner of Smithfield and Seventh Streets. The little church 
on First Street was afterwards occupied by colored people until it was 
destroyed by the great fire of April 10, 1845. In Simpson’s “ Cyclo- 
pedia of Methodism” it is erroneously stated that this first little church 
was a stone building on Second Street. 

Mr. Cooper was a stanch Methodist of the English stripe. He mar- 
ried three times. His first wife was the widow of a physician, whose 
name is not remembered. His second wife was the widow of James 
Troth, an early resident of Pittsburgh, a silversmith by trade. She was 
the mother, by her first husband, of the wife of the Hon. William Little 
and of Mrs. John H. Ebbert. Mr. Cooper remained a widower for many 
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Excite their hopes, to calm their anxious fears, 
Assist to wipe away their falling tears. 

Not tears luxuriant, which, from love divine, 
So frequent flow, and cause the face to shine ; 
But those which from the humble mind oppress’d, 
When sick of sin, is seeking after rest. 

To fix the labouring mind on things above, 
He oft would urge this truth, that God is love. 
Adieu, that Garden, where we oft did cull, 

For mental food, and fruit as oft did pull. 
Where lilaches flourish, blushing roses stand, 
Or peep above the grass, on either hand: 
Where busy bees and humming birds regale, 
And chippers pick, and tell their little tale. 
Here grassy banks, array’d in lively green, 
And sloping paths are introduc’d between ; 
With privet hedges, and sweet-scented flowers, 
Inviting spot, to spend our leisure hours. 
Adieu, thou sweet retreat, we shall no more 
Ascend thy banks, or thy neat paths explore. 
And thou, Grant’s hill, whose surface we have trod, 
To view the city,’ and that house of God, 





years after her death. Late in life he married Miss Mary Chess, and 
removed to her property on the Steubenville road, where he died.—1. c.] 

1Grant’s Hill derives its name from its being the scene of Major 
Grant’s defeat by the French and Indians in September, 1758. Brack- 
enridge, in his “ Recollections of the West,” says, “The hill was the 
favorite promenade in fine weather and on Sunday afternoon. It was 
pleasing to see the line of well-dressed ladies and gentlemen and chil- 
dren, nearly the whole population, repairing to this beautiful green emi- 
nence. It was considered so essential to the comfort and recreation of 
the inhabitants that they could scarcely imagine how a town could exist 
without its Grant’s Hill. There was a fine spring half-way up, which 
was supposed to afford better water than that of the pumps, and some 
persons even thought it was possessed of medicinal properties,—which 
might be the case, after a pleasant afternoon’s walk and the toil in over- 
coming the steep ascent. What a change in the appearance of Pitts- 
burgh since that day! since the time when I used to roll over and over 
on the smooth, velvet side of Grant’s Hill! 

“Sed fugit interea, fugit irrevocabile tempus. Yes, that beautiful hill 
itself, which might have enjoyed a green old age, has been prematurely 
cut to pieces and murdered by barbarious hands! The shallow pond at 
its base, where we used to make our first attempts at skating, has 
been wickedly and willfully filled up, and is now concealed by brick 
buildings; the croaking of the town frogs having given place to men 
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At whose firm base my much loved Mary lies, 
Wife of my youth, and partner of my joys. 
And my dear Ann, with our sweet infant too, 

A threefold cord, which binds me fast to you: 
Should heav’n, auspicious, grant me my request, 
With you, in death, my weary limbs shall rest :’ 





more noisy still than they. What is passing strange, as if in mockery 
of nature, the top of the hill is half covered by an enormous reservoir 
of water, thrown up there from the Alleghany River by means of steam- 
engines, while the remainder is occupied by a noble cathedral church. 
What is still more lamentable, the hill itself has been perforated, and a 
stream has been compelled to flow through the passage, at an expense 
that would have discouraged a Roman emperor. Streets have been cut 
in its sides, as if there was a great scarcity of ground in this new world.” 
—I. Cc. 

1 The “house of God, at whose firm base my much loved Mary lies,” 
is the First Presbyterian Church. “ Heaven, auspicious,” granted his re- 
quest. Mr. Wrenshall was buried between his wives,—Mary on his left 
and Ann on his right. The inscriptions on their tombstones are: 


JOHN WRENSHALL, 
whose Remains are here Deposited, 
was born in England, December 27th, 1761: 
Emigrated with his Family in 1794 to the United States ; 
and Died in Pittsburgh, September 25th, 1821: 
Where he had resided twenty-five years. 
Early did he learn 
The End for which he possessed Existence : 
And this End ever in view, his Principles of Action 
Were his own Eternal Destination, 
And the GLory oF Gop. 
In reference to these, 
Did he act as a Citizen, Husband & Parent: 

And under the economy of the Methodist Church 
As a Local Preacher of the Gospel, 
Forty-one years. 

With sincere delight, 

Did he watch the rapid Progress 
of Morality & Religion in this City: 

To which he applied the influence 
of his Advice & Example. 

His Life 
Was crowned with Health, Content & Domestic Peace : 
His Death 
With the triumphs of Christian Faith. 

Soli Deo Gloria. 
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But if in distant clime, my grave must be, 
I shall in bliss, your lovely spirits see. 
Farewell that sacred desk, where oft I stood,} 
To warn the wicked, and to cheer the good: 
To tell of Him, whom men of wisdom fear, 
And not unfrequent, with a falling tear. 
Adieu, ye friends, with whom I oft did join, 
To sing the praise of God, in hymns divine; 
May ye with joyful hope, hold on your way, 
And steadfast faith, obtain eternal day. 

Ye lofty hills, which guard the city round, 
Where once untutor’d savages were found, 





Beneath this Stone 
Is interred the body of 
MARY 
The wife of JoHN WRENSHALL, 
who departed this life July 1, 1812. 
In the 51st. year of her age. 


In virtue’s path, she spent her youthful days ; 


When more mature, she spoke in virtue’s praise ; 


When Providence had placed her as a wife, 
She calmly stood, amid the scenes of life; 

While ling’ring pains depriv’d her of her rest, 
With sweet serenity she arm’d her breast ; 


Her life thus spent, that saving grace was given, 
By which she left the world and flew to heaven. 


1“ That sacred desk” was in the little Methodist Church on First 


Street.—1. c. 


--——— X ——— 


ANN, 
The wife of JoHN WRENSHALL, 
who died Noy. 9, 1814 ; aged 22 years. 
Nipt in the opening bloom of youth, 
And fled to mansions in the sky ; 
Reader! reflect on this great truth, 
To live with God—thou too must die. 


—_— xX ——__ 


Also ANN MATILDA, daughter of the 
Above, who died March 22, 1815; 
Aged 9 months. 

“Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 














Farewell to Pittsburg and the Mountains. 


Lords of the soil, and masters of the game, 
By cautious steps, and rifles deadly aim. 
Beneath your surface, hid from mortal eye, 
Rich mines of coal, as in a storehouse lie ;! 
And men with murky visage, oft explore, 
Your dark recesses for a winter’s store— 

To warm our dwellings, and to gain their bread, 
’Tis better thus, than supperless to bed ; 

Tis better far, that men with honest toil, 
Subsistence gain, than cunningly beguile ; 
More honour is, to honest labourer due, 

Than all the sordid speculating crew, 

Who, like the prowling wolf in quest of prey, 
Seize all the game, and bear the prize away. 
Two noble rivers, which united here, 

Form the Ohio, or La Belle rivere,? 

More rapid one, with islands scatter’d o’er, 
The other, sluggish, creeps along the shore. 
The first transparent flows o’er pebbl’d bed,® 
The other muddy, chiefly from its head, 
These streams conjoin’d, are as distinctly seen, 
As if a firm partition ran between ; 





1 The author here refers particularly to Coal Hill, which acquired its 
name from the fact that in 1760, Major Ward opened the first coal-pit 
west of the Alleghany Mountains, near the summit of the hill. Major 
Ward was the same person who, as Ensign Edward Ward, surrendered 
the unfinished fort in the “ Forks of the Ohio,” to Contrecceur, April 
17,1754. The coal was sent down a shute into flats, and thus conveyed to 
the fort. This pit was long known as “‘ Ward’s pit.”” The story related 
before the Old Residents’ Association of Pittsburgh, that the pit was 
opened by the French to supply the Fort, and that coal was dragged 
down the hill in ox-hides, was a stupid invention, as all, familiar with 
the actions of the French at Fort Du Quesne, know.—1. c. 

? The beautiful river. [‘‘ The Ohio, as it is called by the Senecas. 
Alleghany is the name of the same river in the Delaware language. 
Both signify the fine or fair river.”—Proud’s History of Pa., 11. 102, Ap- 
pendix. “The natives considered the Alleghany and Ohio to be the 
same stream, and the Monongahela to be a tributary,— Alleghany being a 
word in the Delaware language, and Ohio in the Seneca, both meaning 
‘Fair water.’ So that the title ‘ La Belle Riviere,’ given by the French 
to the Ohio, was not original, but a mere translation of the Indian name.” 
—Hazard’s Register of Pa., I. 338. 1. c.] 

5“ The clear and beautiful Alleghany, the loveliest stream that ever 
glistened to the moon, gliding over its polished pebbles, being the Ohio, 
or La Belle Riviere, under a different name.”—Brackenridge. 1. C. 



















































Farewell to Pittsburg and the Mountains. 


When Alleghany flows its rolling tide, 
Monongahela shrinks to southern side. 

The former pressing, while the last impress’d, 
Recedes, and opens wide its yielding breast ; 
Yet both retain for miles, their own estate, 

Till urged by ripplings, to amalgamate.’ 
Between these rivers, Pittsburg city stands, 
Focus, where strangers meet, in quest of lands: 
Thence soon diverging, spread the forest o’er, 
Or fix their station, nigh some river shore. 
Here furnaces, emitting flames of fire, 

And clouds of smoke o’ertop the city spire; 
With noisy engines puffing out their steam, 
For uses varied, which we need not name. 
These all evince, what Pittsburg soon will be, 
The seat of useful manufactory, 

If properly conducted, and the aid 

Of laws, by prudent legislators made, 

And executed too, for ’tis in vain, 

To make good laws, and break such laws again ; 
’Tis like a useful artist, first he tries 

To make good needles, then break off their eyes, 
This hint may suit Columbia, but the child 

Is by indulgence, ricketed and spoil’d ;— 

It will for liberty vociferate, 

But spurn at laws of union and of state, 

Unless they suit its whim, or private trade, 
Then laws are good, whatever laws are made. 
Yon busy strands, where sturdy barge men meet, 
And merchants, more polite, each other greet ; 
And strangers too, who oft assemble here, 

With scanty funds, and minds oppress’d with care. 
In want of aid, a friend they often find, 

In Holdship’s busy hands, and feeling mind,” 





? “Tt is pleasant to observe the conflict of these two waters where they 
meet ; when of an equal height the contest is equal, and asmall rippling 
appears from the point of land at their junction to the distance of about 
five hundred yards. When the Alleghany is master, as the term is, the 
current keeps its course a great way into the Monongahela before it is 
overcome and falls into the bed of the Ohio.”—Brackenridge. 1. c. 

* H. Holdship, who is ever ready to assist those in distress; and par- 
ticularly strangers. He succeeded Messrs. Patterson & Lamdin in the 
paper-mill corner of Ross and Water Streets.—1. c.] 
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Yon sloping paths, up which the active stray, 
Where rocks unnumber’d in profusion lay, 

In rude magnificence, projecting o’er 

The broken vale, and rivers bending shore. 
When roaming high, beneath the leafy shade, 
Of stunted oaks, where humble plow or spade 
Would useless be, to turn the scanty soil, 

We stopp’d to view the dripping rock awhile, 
And catch its falling drops, in open hand, 
And sip the cold collection as we stand ; 
Then downward haste, on recreation bent, 
And slide from tree to tree the steep descent; 
Unless projecting rock, obstruct the way, 

Or fallen tree, induce a short delay, 

By friendly twigs, with cautious steps and slow, 
We down proceed, and gain the vale below. 
Up Beelen’s run, there falls a small cascade,’ 
Not formed by art, but one which nature made, 
Deep in a glen, o’er hung with lofty trees, 
Secure from scorching ray, or upland breeze. 
Here, lost in admiration, have we stood, 

Nigh ravines deeply cut, with sweeping flood ; 
Or scatter’d rocks, by some convulsion torn, 
Or mouldering trees, prostrated by the storm ; 
To view, prospectively, this little vale, 

When taste, o’er rugged nature shall prevail. 


We bend our course now o’er those hills and vales, 
Where emigrants in crowds, the eye assails ; 

Of various nations, sects, and colours too, 
Europa’s sons, with Africans and Jew. 

The keen-eyed Yankey too, with carriage trim, 
And well fed oxen, straining every limb, 

To drag the pond’rous load, through mud and clay, 
O’er rocks and hills, which stand athwart the way. 
In crowds, the Germans too, of Swabian race, 
Whose grotesque figure, and whose ruddy face, 
Oft times excite involuntary smiles, 

And not less oft, the tedious way beguiles ; 

These all united, male and female too, 

Both old and young, to drag the waggon through 





1 Beelen’s Run, properly “ 7wo-mile Run,” now called Soho. “At Two- 
mile Run Mr. Anthony Beelen, a respectable merchant, has a neat orna- 


mented cottage.” —Cuming’s Western Tour, 1807, p. 229. 1. . 
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The deep sunk rut, with females in the rear, 
Thrusting with all their might, the rut to clear ; 
While one with voice vociferous and strong, 
And free-used whip, to urge the beasts along; 
Succeed at length, the wish’d for spot to gain, 
And rest awhile, from anxious toil and pain. 

A lesson this, to men of useful lore, 

Who seek for office, honour, wealth and power ; 
Would they unite, to seek their country’s good, 
As honest Germans do, to drag their load ; 

We should have roads, that would our steps beguile, 
And all this barren wilderness would smile. 

A son of Ham, of African descent, 

A smart tonsure, on emigration bent; 

Comes next with razors, and his printed bag ; 
His sooty can, and not less sooty rag; 

To wipe his razors, or his client’s face, 

Least wanting this, his business he’d disgrace. 
Progressing on, attractions soon he finds, 

Mid’ groups of faces, beards of various kinds, 
And colors too, on visage plump or thin, 

Or black, or white, ’tis all alike to him. 

The bargain struck, a log, and not a chair, 
Serves him to shave on, or for cutting hair, 
With lather cold, and rough edg’d razor, he 
Drags up the beard and sets the sufferer free. 
Such varied scenes, present themselves to view, 
For skilful Poets, and for Painters too, 

A field for them, in each respective art, 

But such as Poetasters, don’t impart. 

Had I, Hogarth, thy pencil and thy skill, 

I’d soon a sheet of yellow canvas fill, 

In one extended view, I would pourtray, 

The various groups of strangers on their way 
To lands unknown, by various motives press’d, 
Some, seeking riches, others, only rest. 

Some fleeing from the tyranny of man, 

Others, from debt; a much frequented plan. 
I’d terminate that view, with steep ascent, 

Up some high mountain side, where nearly spent 
The weary travellers, hard press’d with care, 
Some fast in mud, nigh rugged rocks, and bare; 
Others more fort’nate, the top had gain’d, 
Wiping their face, with perspiration stain’d ; 
Then take a last, a retrospective view, 

Of distant mountains pass’d, and vales got through. 
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Could I, as Bloomfield did, minutely write, 
And place in rhyme, what now, I would indite, 
In social bands, I’d place throughout the way, 
Strangers encamp’d, and horses run astray; 

Or careless browsing, mid’ the shady trees, 
Glad to regale, or ramble at their ease: 
Waggons upset, or deeply sunk in mud, 
Wheels horizontal, and a prostrate load ; 
While friendly waggoners reflecting stand, 
With manly efforts, like the Spartan band, 

To raise the waggon, or remove the load, 

And gain good footing, on the firmer road. 
Three blooming females, too, in lively green 

Of bombazet, and not of bombazeen,! 

From useful fleece, which on the sheep did grow, 
Both slip and bonnet, more for use than show. 
These, with a silken bag, each had in hand, 

To hold a’kirchief, needle, thread or band, 
For needful use, a use which oft will be, 

When roving past a thorny bush, or tree, 

To cull wild berries, from the mountain side, 
Or gain that footing, which the mud deni’d. 

A sprightly youth, too, verging on sixteen,’ 
With costume light and colour somewhat green, 
Lightly meandering, or skipping o’er 

Some jutting rock, the mountain to explore; 
Or in close converse with his vener’d sire, 
Pointing the track, to shun the green quagmire. 





1 Daughters of the author. [The “three blooming females in lively 
green” were Fanny, Emily, and Sarah, daughters of the author. Bom- 
bazine, now little used, was a plain fabric, in which the warp was silk 
and the weft worsted. It was generally black, and used for mourning. 
Bombazet,—a diligent search failed to discover anything more than it 
was a woollen fabric, and always green.—1. C.] 

?Son of the author. [The “sprightly youth, verging on sixteen,” 
was John F, Wrenshall, son of the author, who became a leading mer- 
chant and manufacturer in Pittsburgh. A remarkably handsome and 
courteous gentleman; he married Mary Ann, daughter of Christopher 
Cowan, and granddaughter of Major Abraham Kirkpatrick, of the 
Fourth Virginia Regiment in the Revolutionary war. Several years 
before his death he retired to Woodville, his wife’s beautiful estate, on 
Chartier’s Creek, and died there January 19, 1862, and was buried in 
the graveyard where the first Protestant Episcopal Church west of the 
Alleghany Mountains formerly stood.—1. c.] 
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Next faithful King, whose comprehensive mind,! 
Lies hid as diamonds, ere they are refin’d ; 

Who sees effects from causes far remote, 

And checks ambition’s first aspiring thought. 
With nervous hand, he grasps the waggon bed, 
Least some huge rock, with its projecting head, 
Or deep sunk rut, should turn the waggon o’er, 
And thus lay prostrate, our collected store. 

The danger past, with solemn steps and slow, 
He bends his course, where ’ere the waggons go: 
Meanwhile, his mind unfetter’d, oft will soar, 
O’er nature’s works, and nature’s God adore. 
Progressing slowly o’er the hills and vales, 
Where foaming torrents, oft the eye assails: 
Mid’ rocks, on rocks, successively upborne, 
Whose rugged sides, resist the pelting storm. 
O’er mountains too, where oft we view’d the sun 
Burst through the clouds, and chase the chilly gloom ; 
The crystal dews, fast dripping from the trees, 
And spider’s hoary web, with gentle breeze, 
Floating in air, while o’er the humble vale, 

The fleecy clouds, in wide extent prevail, 

Like some vast lake, by mountain sides confin’d, 
And scatter’d islands, variously combined, 

In sportive fancy, till the solar ray, 

Exhale the mists, and chase the scene away. 
Adieu, ye pleasing scenes, and lofty pines, 

Ye waving forests, interspers’d with vines— 

Ye gloomy vales, where rapid streamlets flow, 
And paths where strangers travel, fill’d with wo. 
Ye all are pass’d, while Cumberland—proud vale, 
With scatter’d farms, at once the eyes assail ; 
And orchards too, with mellow fruit in store, 
Mills grinding apples, presses running o’er, 
With luscious cider, grateful hearts to cheer, 
And lend its aid, to crown the closing year. 

Still further on, old Susquehanna flows, 
Expanding wider, as she shorter grows ; 

And on her surface, beauteous isles are seen, 

In couplets oft, and once a third between, 

But far remote, and promontories too, 

With bending shores, which terminate the view. 





1A person who had lived with the author a number of years. 
serving-man, well read, and whose advice was often sought.—t. c. } 
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Unless some distant mountain should intrude, 
And raise its head, magnificently rude, 

To form a contrast, and complete the whole, 
And raise emotions, grateful in the soul. 

Her stately bridges, distant far apart, 

Merit some notice from poetic art : 

That from Columbia, near a mile in length, 
Neat, in its structure, but respecting strength, 
Perhaps too weak, to stem a rapid flood, 

When gorg’d with cakes of ice, or floating wood. 
This, Time will shew, which tests the artist’s skill, 
Criterion this to lay suspicion still. 

The next, at Harrisburg, where men of lore, 
New laws to make, or old ones to explore ; 

In conclave meet, for Pennsylvania’s good, 

In building bridges, or to mend the road ; 
Thus easing travellers of half their toil, 

And aid them much, when seeking richer soil. 
These bridges then, for there in fact are two, 
Not like the brigs of Ayr, both old and new,} 
These in succession, aid the traveller o’er, 

First to an island, then the western shore : 
We'll call them twins, for such they seem design’d. 
Conceiv’d at once, in the projector’s mind: 
With firm abutments, not less firm the piers, 
Such as might stem the flood, for many years, 
Unless stern winter, suddenly assail’d 

By sage Vertumnus, who at length prevail’d,? 
To force its frigid power, and break its chain, 
Aided by sudden deluges of rain ; 

Vast in extent sweeping the mountain side, 

Of sturdy oaks, with limbs extended wide ; 
Rushing with fury, uncontrol’d below, 

Driving vast fields of ice, and melting snow ; 
With urging force, impetuous and strong; 
O’erwhelm the piers, and float the bridge along. 
Then would our artists, as in former years, 
Select out massier rocks, to form their piers ; 
And Legislators, from experience, grown 

More wise, and less to empty spouting prone, 
As in a focus, all their powers unite, 

To spread contentment, and of course, delight ; 
By building bridges solid, turnpikes too, 

More useful here, than gold-mines of Peru: 





1 See Burns’s poems. 

















? God of the spring. 
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To check ambitious views, nor speculate 

On treasures of the union, or the state ; 

But by example, teach that honest toil, 

Like Cincinnatus, turning o’er the soil, 

With plough, or spade; a practice better far, 

Than lust of gain, the origin of war. 

Our hardy sons, by such examples taught, 

Will check the risings of each vicious thought, 

Will tend the plough, and make the forest ring, 

With sturdy axe, and their just praises sing. 

The rattling turnpike, and the busy stage, 

With grinding wheels, at length the thoughts engage : 
We take our station, leaving far behind, 

The plodding waggons, as at first design’d— 

And speed our way, by prancing horses drawn, 

To that fam’d city, which of late has shown, 

On page of history, a refuge for 
Europa’s sons from desolating war. 
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REVOLUTIONARY SERVICES OF CAPTAIN JOHN 
MARKLAND. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The following paper narrating the military services of Captain John 
Markland during the Revolution was written in 1826. In that year he 
was renominated by the Federal party for County Commissioner, having 
been elected to the office in 1823. The effort of his friends to re-elect 
him was unsuccessful, however, for, although he received a majority of the 
votes cast in the city of Philadelphia, it was not sufficient to overcome 
that which the county gave his competitor, Mr. John White. The doc- 
ument we give was no doubt published in some form the year it was 
written, but its interest is sufficient to warrant its reproduction. In ad- 
dition to the information it furnishes regarding Markland, we will add 
that he was born August 12, 1755, and married, January 25, 1798, Chris- 
tiana Heisz, who died April 5, 1804, in her 27th year. Captain Markland 
subsequently married Sophia —— (maiden name unknown), who sur- 
vived him, and died August 17, 1848, aged 75 years. He was one of the 
original members of the Society of the Cincinnati, and was succeeded in 
it by his son, John H. Markland. His present representative in the So- 
ciety is Mr. George Markland. Captain M. died February 23, 1837, in 
his 82d year, and is buried in Christ Church ground. 


John Markland was born in Philadelphia, where he re- 
sided for some time before removing with his parents to 
New York. He was among the first to prepare for the 
great struggle for liberty. 

As early as 1775, while yet in his minority, he com- 
menced his military career as an active member of a uni- 
formed company of Minute Men, commanded by Captain 
Stockholm, attached to Colonel Lasher’s regiment of New 
York Volunteers. The duties of this corps were arduous 
and difficult, liable to be called into service at any moment. 
It was often employed by night, as well as by day, in se- 
curing munitions of war, artillery, etc., and also in pre- 
venting supplies reaching the British armed vessels, partic- 
ularly the ship “ Asia,” 64 guns, Captain Vandeput, as this 
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officer had rendered himself peculiarly obnoxious. In 
August of this year we find Markland on duty with and ac- 
tively engaged in assisting the New York Volunteers in 
hauling off the guns from the Battery, in defiance of a tre- 
mendous fire opened on them and the town by the above- 
mentioned 64, who lay with springs on her cable, within 
musket-shot of the Battery." The regiment to which he was 
attached entered in 1776 for the campaign, an engagement 
which on his part was faithfully performed. On the morn- 
ing of the 22d of August of that year he landed with the 
regiment on Long Island, and in the afternoon volunteered 
himself, and was sent out with a detachment of one hundred 
men under the command of Captain Stockholm on a recon- 
noitring party. Falling in with some advanced corps of the 


1 The Pastor of the Moravian Church in New York City made the fol- 
lowing record in the Diary of the Congregation, under date of Thursday, 
August 24, 1775: 

“Last Night was a great Disturbance in the City. About Midnight 
some of the Town Soldiers begun to take away the Cannons from the 
Battery. The Asia Man of War watched their motion; the Captain 
Vandeput, who is an humane man, and has no intention to hurt the 
Town, but must protect the King’s Property, fired a couple of Guns 
about 12 o’clock; his Barge and the Town-People fired upon one an- 
other; on both sides some were wounded, and one of the Barge Men 
killed. The whole City got up; all was in Alarm; the Drums beating, 
and the Soldiers gathering together. They got away 21 Cannons; the 
Man of War fired a Broadside with Balls, &c. Several Houses were 
damaged. Many people flew from their houses ; and among them Sister 
Kilburn, who was but yesterday with her Effects, and many of Abr. v. 
Vieck’s and his 2 little children, &c., come back to her own house. 
Thus things went on till Morning ; and now the whole day tho’ there is 
nothing but moving out of the Town, and fearful Reports. Several of 
our People moved likewise. Abr. v. Vieck’s family and Kilburn moved 
to James Cargyll’s; and on fresh alarming news the next day, with Eliz. 
Van Deursen and Hil. Waldron, to Second River. 

“ Friday, 25th.—Things were the same in the Town as yesterday and 
rather worse. A correspondence was carried on between the Capt. of the 
Asia and the Mayor oi the City, and thro’ the latter with the Committee 
of the ‘One Hundred’ or Congress to adjust matters. Governor Tryon 
acted as Mediator. Some hot-headed men seemed to insist on pursuing 
their rash measures, while others and rather the majority did not ap- 
prove of it.” 
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British army, a warm skirmish ensued. On the 27th of the 
same month he was warmly engaged in 


The Great Battle on Long Island, 


and left the island on the 29th with the army and returned 
to New York. The regiment, after evacuating New York, 
15th of September, was stationed at King’s Bridge; from 
thence it marched to White Plains, and afterwards to King’s 
Ferry, etc., on the North River. Markland, along with 
the army, retired through Jersey to Princeton, thence to 
Trenton, assisting in opposing the entrance of the enemy 
into the latter place, and crossed the Delaware with the 
army. Early in 1777, on the new organization of the army, 
he entered the Continental service, in Captain Jacob Bow- 
ers’s company, Sixth Pennsylvania Regiment, commanded 
by Colonel Bicker, for the war. In June of this year En- 
sign Markland was actively engaged in the Battle of Short 
Hills, in Jersey, near the Scotch Plains. On this occasion, 
on the approach of the British army under Lord Cornwallis, 
Markland was detached with the command of a small party 
of men from the advance of the American army, some dis- 
tance in front, in order to reconnoitre and skirmish with the 
advanced corps of the British. While executing this duty 
he was unexpectedly cut off by a sudden and rapid detour 
of a detachment of Lord Rawdon’s Horse, by whom he was 
surrounded and compelled to surrender. One of the horse- 
men discharged his pistol at the young ensign, the ball for- 
tunately missing him, though fired so close that the mark 
of the powder was visible all his life under his left ear. He 
remained a prisoner only a few minutes, for the officer who 
captured him, having observed a body of Americans coming 
round a hill with the intention of cutting him off, imme- 
diately gave his horse the spur and fled with his command, 
leaving the prisoners behind; the Americans at the same 
moment pouring in a heavy fire. Immediately on his rescue, 
Markland accompanied his deliverers to an adjoining wood, 
which was skirted by a strong fence, correctly apprehending 
that a much superior British force would return to retrieve 
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their disgrace. They did immediately return, and with a 
strong body of horse, but finding the Americans formed in 
a strong position in the wood, contented themselves with 
looking over the fence, and then retired to their main body. 
Markland and the detachment, after a long and fatiguing de- 
tour, rejoined the army in safety, where his return was joy- 
fully hailed, for it had been reported, and generally believed, 
that he was cut down by Rawdon’s Horse when surrounded. 
Ensign Charles Macknet, of Germantown, and long after- 
wards continuing to reside there, was also with the Ameri- 
can army, and in this engagement. 

Continually on duty during the summer, and with much 
marching, Markland found himself on the 11th of Septem- 
ber engaged in 


The Battle of Brandywine. 


He was in Conway’s Brigade, and most of the day en- 
gaged in action,—in the morning near Chad’s Ford, and 
in the afternoon near Birmingham Meeting-House. Late 
in the afternoon the American army drew off from the field 
of battle, leaving the British army in no hurry to follow 
them. Before dismissing the subject of the battle it may 
prove interesting to relate an anecdote of an occurrence 
which exhibited a noble trait in the female character, show- 
ing devotion to their cause and fearless attention to the de- 
fenders of their rights. While the battle was raging near 
Birmingham Meeting-House the wives of several of the 
soldiers belonging to the Sixth Pennsylvania Regiment, with 
which Markland was then serving, took the empty canteens 
of their husbands and friends and returned with them filled 
with water, which they persisted in delivering to the owners 
during the hottest part of the engagement, although fre- 
quently cautioned as to the danger of coming into the line 
of fire. 

After retiring as far as to Philadelphia, the American 
Army, on the 16th of September, again crossed the Schuyl- 
kill, with the intention of offering battle near the Warren 
Tavern on the Lancaster Road. Here some skirmishing 
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took place, but the two armies were finally separated by a 
tremendous storm of rain that so injured the ammunition 
as to render it useless. The streams were filled and so 
raised as to render the fords at French Creek and various 
other places nearly impassable. In recrossing the Schuyl- 
kill, Markland was near being swept away in the deep water 
by the rapidity of the current. 

Some idea may be formed of the sufferings and privations 
of the army at this time by the fact that during the period 
which elapsed from the Battle of Brandywine until their 
encampment near the Skippack, they were constantly en- 
gaged in heavy, rapid, and severe marches, without tents or 
baggage. These articles having been sent far into the rear, 
their shelter at night being frequently nothing more than a 
few rails placed slantwise against a fence, with a few dry 
leaves, if they could be procured. 

To show the deficiency of the army in every comfort, it 
is only necessary to state that Markland and two other ofli- 
cers were forced to bivouac under one blanket. The fre- 
quent rains and the lateness of the season rendered the 
situation extremely uncomfortable, and to this was added 
the necessity of acquiring an advantageous position. This 
frequently led to orders for the army to take up the line of 
march just as the fires would be made up. On one night 
in particular our brave soldiers, wet, cold, and hungry, were 
halted three different times, as often kindled their fires, and 
as often had to abandon them and move forward. After 
this the American Army encamped near the Skippack, and 
on the evening of the 3d of October broke up their en- 
campment and took up the line of march towards German- 
town. The troops were frequently halted during the night 
to obtain information as to the location of the British 
advanced force. Pieces of white paper were served to each 
man, to be placed in front of their hats in order that they 
might know each other in case of a night attack. A soldier 
of the British advanced picket was soon captured, from 
whom some information was obtained, and the Americans 
again moved forward. Captain Bower’s Company of Con- 
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way’s Brigade of Pennsylvanians, with whom Markland 
was serving, after a fatiguing march of sixteen miles were 
the first that encountered the British Troops early on the 
morning of the 4th of October, 1777, being the commence- 
ment of the great 


Battle of Germantown. 


On the morning of that day Conway’s Brigade, of which 
the Sixth Pennsylvania Regiment formed a part, was march- 
ing in close column to the attack of Germantown, in front, 
when they were fired on by the enemy. General Conway 
ordered Captain Bower’s Company to flank the enemy 
while the line was forming, and immediately on the line 
being formed, they fell into their place in the line. The 
action continued very heavy for some time, the enemy re- 
treating until our troops had expended all their ammunition. 
A fresh supply arriving in a few minutes, the American 
line again advanced, and after pressing the British very 
severely for some time, the brigade was halted in order that 
the line might be more completely formed, when informa- 
tion was brought that the British had driven our troops on 
the left. A sufficient body of men, among whom were 
Markland, Glentworth, and other officers, immediately ad- 
vanced to the relief, and after some hard fighting the British 
were again forced to retire. In this part of the action 
among the many who were killed or wounded was a very 
gallant soldier, Abraham Best, who had his leg shot off just 
below the knee. Markland, who was alongside, had his 
pantaloons covered with the poor fellow’s blood and had 
him immediately removed to the waggons in the rear, ap- 
propriated for the wounded. Notwithstanding the severity 
of the wound, Best recovered and repaid the service with 
his best thanks. 

After forcing the enemy to evacuate their camp, leaving 
their tents standing, they at length arrived near a large 
stone house owned by Mr. Chew, into which Colonel Mus- 
grave had thrown himself with six companies of the British 
Fortieth Regiment, directly in the way of the Americans. 
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It being deemed necessary to dislodge these troops, Mark- 
land, with others, was ordered to the attack. On proceed- 
ing towards the house, one of his men, a worthy German 
from Reading, named Philip Ludwig, observed a handsome 
British musket leaning against the fence, and cheerfully turn- 
ing to Markland, he said, “ I will make an exchange; this is 
much better than mine.” Shortly after, this brave fellow, 
immediately in the front, met a sudden death from a ball in 
his forehead. The firing from Chew’s house was tremen- 
dously severe,—the balls seemed to come in showers. Sev- 
eral gallant attempts were made to get possession of it, but 
they proved ineffectual. It was during the height of the 
attack on this house that the gallant Markland received a 
ball which severely shattered his right arm near the shoul- 
der. Near him, and in the heat of the action, were Lieu- 
tenant James Glentworth, afterwards Surveyor of the Port 
of Philadelphia, and Lieutenant Charles Macknet, The 
only linen in Markland’s possession was the shirt he had on, 
and this he had worn for three weeks. When about to dress 
his arm, the surgeon, finding the right sleeve of the shirt 
to be saturated and stiff with blood, cut it off, and having 
no linen suitable for bandages, cut off the other sleeve for 
that purpose. Thus Markland was reduced to the body of 
his shirt, and wore it three weeks longer before he could 
obtain a change. 

In April, 1778, Markland rejoined the army at Valley 
Forge, and, although his arm was useless and still in the 
sling, he was busily engaged in drilling recruits and other ser- 
vices. From this constant exposure and active use the frac- 
ture became so bad that the surgeon, despairing of a cure, in- 
sisted on his retiring to the hospital at the Yellow Springs. 
This he did early in June, when the encampment at Valley 
Forge was broken up; but when the British evacuated Phil- 
adelphia, June 18, he was soon ordered to that city on the 
recruiting service, and in September rejoined the army with 
his recruits. The arm continued to be extremely painful, 
and pieces of broken bone, one to two inches in length, 
were frequently extracted. On one occasion the pain was so 
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great that, no physician being at hand, he availed himself 
of the assistance of an intelligent farmer, who, with a pen- 
knife, laid open the arm and extracted a large piece of bone. 
This kind of operation he had frequently to submit to in 
order to obtain relief from the anguish occasioned by the 
ragged pieces of bone. Half a century afterwards the bent 
arm remained stiff, and the scars and hollows occasioned by 
the painful operations were plainly to be seen. 

In 1779, Markland was with the army in New York and 
New Jersey. In 1780 he served in the Marquis Lafayette’s 
Division of Light Infantry, under the command of Colonel 
Stewart, of the Pennsylvania Line. This was a select corps, 
taken from the whole army for the active part of the cam- 
paign. They were always in the advance, and at the close 
of a campaign would join their respective regiments. Each 
officer under the command of the Marquis had the honor 
to receive from him a sword, epaulette, and feather as a 
testimonial of regard. When Lafayette was here as the 
nation’s guest, he frequently alluded in conversation, with 
all the warmth and feeling of his youth, to this corps, which 
he styled “ his dear Light Infantry.” 

In the early part of 1781, Markland was engaged in the 
recruiting service at Lancaster, Lebanon, and other places 
in Pennsylvania. He then repaired to the South, and was 
present at the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
Virginia, on the 19th of October. After this glorious event 
the Pennsylvania troops then in service were ordered to 
take up the line of march towards South Carolina, under 
General St. Clair. They left Yorktown on the 4th of No- 
vember, and after a long and severe march of five hundred 
miles, during which many of the troops became completely 
worn out, as well as their shoes and stockings, they arrived 
_ at the Round O, in South Carolina, the headquarters of Gen- 
eral Greene, on the 4th of January, 1782. Captain John 
Steele, afterwards Collector of the Customs in Philadelphia, 
was in this march, and in the same division with Markland. 
After their arrival Markland was in an advanced detach- 
ment under the gallant Kosciusko, which was stationed on 
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the lines near Ashley Ferry, six miles in advance of the 
American army. Here they were actively engaged for sev- 
eral months, and in one of the encounters, Markland, with 
a small body of Americans, succeeded, after many attempts, 
in drawing a corps of the enemy’s dragoons, who had been 
very troublesome throughout that neighborhood, into an 
ambuscade near the Quarter House, four miles from Charles- 
ton. The enemy lost eight or ten men killed, and most of 
their horses, and two prisoners. They were so completely 
surprised that the Americans came off without losing a man, 
and returned to their quarters six miles in their rear, near 
Ashley Ferry. 

Early in November, Markland, in command of a detach- 
ment under and along with Kosciusko, went on an enterprise 
having for its object the capture of the enemy’s cavalry 
horses on James Island. The party consisted of about 
twenty men, and without loss on their part they captured 
about sixty horses and delivered them at General Greene’s 
headquarters. 

On the 14th of November, shortly previous to the British 
evacuating Charleston, Colonel Kosciusko, Captain Wilmot, 
Lieutenant Markland, and other officers, with some fifty to 
sixty men, attempted to surprise a British party engaged in 
cutting wood on James Island near Fort Johnson. With- 
drawing every evening to near the fort, the British would 
again commence their labors by daylight in the morning. 
Kosciusko gained their working ground about 2 o’clock in 
the morning, and remained undiscovered until their advance, 
consisting of British dragoons, were within striking distance, 
when the Americans gave them a fire, on which they re- 
treated with some loss. Kosciusko then forming his men, 
attacked their advanced corps of infantry, already drawn 
up to receive them. A severe action ensued; the British 
advance retreated, warmly pressed by the Americans, but 
being continually reinforced until they numbered about 
three hundred men, with a field-piece, the Americans were 
compelled to retire, which they did in good order, bringing 
off one prisoner. In this affair Captain Wilmot of the 
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Maryland line was killed, and Lieutenant Moore was mor- 
tally wounded. Lieutenant Markland lost three men of 
his platoon. Some believed that this was the last action, 
and that in it was the last gun fired in the war for Indepen- 
dence. 

On the 14th of December, 1782, the British evacuated 
Charleston, and General Wayne, marching closely in their 
rear, as they retired to their vessels, took possession of the 
city. Markland marched in at the same time under Kos- 
ciusko, and after remaining a few days in Charleston, the 
enemy having left the coast, they joined their respective 
regiments. The army now marched to James Island, where 
they erected huts and remained until about August, 1783. 
They then embarked in vessels provided for the purpose, 
and soon reached Philadelphia, where, in November, 1783, 
they were honorably discharged at the barracks, the build- 
ing in Third Street south of Green, for a long time after- 
wards known as the Hall of the Commissioners of the 
Northern Liberties. 

Promotions in the days of the Revolution were extremely 
slow, but Markland, entering the army as a private, served 
long and faithfully as an ensign and lieutenant, and at last was 
made a captain by brevet by an act of Congress. Through 
many years, some of them of great adversity, he maintained 
the character of an honorable gentleman, and in 1823 he 
was elected as one of the County Commissioners of Phila- 
delphia, having received upwards of seven thousand votes. 
The following is a testimonial of his worth and services : 


July 29th, 1826. 


The subscribers, having participated with Captain John 
Markland in many of the trying scenes of our Revolution- 
ary War, can state with pleasure that they always found 
him an active and zealous officer, pledged in his youth to 
the service of his country, severely wounded in her cause, 
and faithfully following her fortunes amid toils, battles, and 
privations to the end of the war. 
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CaLzEB Nortu, late Sheriff of Philadelphia, Colonel in the Army 
of the Revolution. At Brandywine, Germantown, etc. 

JOHN STEELE, Collector of the Port of Philadelphia, Colonel in 
the Army of the Revolution. Served in the Southern Depart- 
ment. 

JAMES GLENTWORTH, Surveyor of the Port of Philadelphia, 
Captain in the Army of the Revolution. At Long Island, 
Brandywine, and Germantown. 

CuarLes Macknet, Lieutenant in the Army of the Revolution. 
In the battles of Short Hills, Brandywine, and German- 


town. 
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NOTE ON THE MORAVIAN CHURCH IN LEBANON CounTY.—The first 
Moravian evangelist to visit the present county of Lebanon, in this Com- 
monwealth (1743), was Rev. Jacob Lischy, a son-in-law of John Stephen 
Benezet, of Philadelphia. Two years later a congregation was organized, 
and a log church erected on land donated for the purpose by Peter Kucker, 
about half a mile from the borough of Lebanon. In 1750, Rev. Christian 
Henry Rauch (formerly employed in the mission among the Mohicans in 
New York and Connecticut), who was then superintendent of the Mora- 
vian Home Mission in Lancaster and Berks Counties, was instrumental 
in having erected that large quaint-looking building of rough stone, with 
high pitched roof and two rows of windows, on the Kucker land, within 
a few hundred rods of the Philadelphia and Harrisburg turnpike and 
in full view of the Lebanon Valley Railroad. This building, an object 
of interest to the searcher for olden landmarks, was, up to the year 1848, 
the second church and parsonage occupied by the Moravians, and since 
then used for a barn. On its south face were two stones which bore the 
legend, “Orarorum Unit. Frat. liber fundat,” and “1750.” The first 
floor was occupied by the pastor and his family, and on the second floor 
was the meeting hall or church, which was dedicated July 16, 1751. 
From two small rooms in the eastern and western ends of the building 
stairs led to the church, which were used respectively by the brethren 
and sisters. 

The Rev. C. F. Bader (whose daughter was one of the so-called “ Mo- 
ravian Nuns” of Bethlehem, who assisted in embroidering the banner 
for Count Pulaski) was pastor of the congregation during the greater 
part of the struggle for Independence. In the summer of 1777 a de- 
tachment of Hessian prisoners were quartered in the building, and when 
they were removed ene took their place. For a period of ten months 
this state of affairs continued, and Mr. Bader remained with his family 
in their apartments, continuing to attend to his duties as well as the 
circumstances would permit. Under date of February 4, 1778, he has 
recorded in the church diary, which is here translated from the original 
German, the following: “To-day a rifleman from Anspach, with a cor- 
poral, visited Bro. Bader. They related to him that Gen. Howe had 
recently written a letter to Washington containing merely a transcript 
of the seventh chapter of the Prophet Ezekiel, and that Washington 
had replied by an epistle embodying the fourth chapter of the Book of 
Baruch.” The following extracts from a letter addressed to the Board of 
War by Mr. Bader, under date of April 30, 1778, are also translated from 
the German original: “ You will pardon the liberty I take in addressing 
you in regard to the present position of myself and family. Without 
doubt you have heard that for over half a year my parsonage has been 
filled with Hessian prisoners to the great inconvenience of my family. 
I am also prevented from attending to the duties of my office to my 
congregation. 

“Yesterday Major Watkins came to my house with five men and a 
horse and wagon load of powder, broke open my door with force and put 
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the pee in myroom. To-day he came again and advised me to leave 
the house, as he intended to fill it with powder. You can easily under- 
stand, gentlemen, that this causes my family and myself great uneasiness, 
Where can I go? Ihave no other house or my congregation either. 
Shall I leave the people who are intrusted to my care? The injustice 
of it appeals to heaven! My house looks more like a ruin than a well- 
regulated parsonage, for the damage arising from having the Hessians 
here so long has not yet been repaired. I cannot remain in my house 
for fear of my life. My sorrow bears me down to the earth concerning 
my congregation. Can you not, gentlemen, feel compassion for me and 
my poor congregation, and free us from the burden under which we rest ? 
I often pray that our present situation may soon come to an end.” Mr. 
Bader’s lot was not a happy one! It was not until 1779 that the military 
stores were removed to Lancaster. JoHN W. JORDAN. 


MEDALLIC PORTRAITS OF WASHINGTON, with historical and critical 
notes, and a descriptive catalogue of the coins, medals, tokens, and 
cards. By W.S. Baker, author of “The Engraved Portraits of Wash- 
ington.” Small 4to, pp. 252. Philadelphia: Robert M. Lindsay & Co. $5. 

Mr. Baker has again placed the collectors of Washington memorials 
under a deep and lasting obligation. In the work before us he has sys- 
tematically arranged exact descriptions of the various medallic portraits 
of Washington which have appeared since 1783, to the number of 651, 

iving the obverse, reverse, legend, size, and peculiarities of each issue. 

hese are recorded in groups, under headings, such as Coins or Washing- 
ton Pieces, Washington before Boston, Peace of 1783, Military and Civil 
Career, Birth, Death, and Centennial Anniversary, February 22, 1832, 
Centennial Commemorations of Events in the War for Independence, 
Tokens, Store Cards, etc. The collector is thus enabled to identify each 
acquisition, and give it its proper place in his cabinet. 

It is not the collector alone, however, who will gather instruction and 
pleasure from Mr. Baker’s book. The introductions to the chapters and 
the notes to the descriptions are full of interest. A feeling of patriotism, 
of high appreciation of Washington’s character, pervades the entire 
work, and the pieces are described with an exactness which impresses 
the reader with the value of the criticism from an artistic stand-point. 
Much valuable information will be found regarding the artists whose 
work Mr. Baker describes, and of the portraits they have followed. A 
few extracts from the book will convey to the reader a better idea of its 
character than any general remarks on its merits. Of the Houdon bust, 
Mr. Baker writes, “It has not only come to be recognized as the medallic 
type, but also as the standard portrait of Washington. No other repre- 
sentation of the features of the hero and statesman, which has come 
down to us from either painter or sculptor, conveys to the mind of the 
observer a fuller sense of individuality, strength of character, and dig- 
nity of purpose. Its truthfulness to nature cannot reasonably be doubted, 
and an examination of the portrait of Robert Edge Pine, painted a few 
months earlier, and that by Edward Savage, five years later in date, both 
of which possess similar characteristics, will convince the most skeptical. 
The painting of Pine, the work of a finished artist, has always been 
classed as an admirable portrait, and the latter, although claiming no 
particular artistic excellence, certainly leaves the impression of being a 
faithful portrayal of an individual.” 

In introducing the list of pieces struck as memorials of the buildings 
occupied as headquarters by Washington, Mr. Baker pays this graceful 
tribute to his memory: 
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“The different headquarters occupied by Washington during the strug- 
gle for independence are memorable points, and make, as a whole, a 
complete rounding out of his military career. From the earliest to the 
latest—from Cambridge, in ’75, where he took command, to Newburg, 
in ’83, which saw the final disbandment of the army,—each has its 
special bearing and significance. One suggests triumph, another defeat ; 
one misery and > another glory and renown; here discord and 
plot, there manhood and truth; but a// are silent witnesses to the de- 
velopment of a character which reaches the highest of excellence 
humanity can attain. 

“ Courageous to insist, but prudent to restrain; patient in defeat, and 
modest in success ; with judgment to direct, and virtue to control; his 
only ambition, the fulfilment of his duty; his only desire, freedom for 
his country. This was Washington !” 


SEconD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY, 1880-81. 
By J. W. Powell, director. Washington, 1883. Large 8vo, pp. 477. 

It may appear somewhat late to notice a book which professes to have 
been issued in 1883 ; but this date is one of the mysteries which surround 
the work of the government printing-office. In point of fact it is only 
within the last few months that this report of 1880 has been accessible 
to the public. Its merits, however, make amends for its tardiness. There 
are several articles in it which stand in the first rank of importance in 
American archeology and ethnology. 

As first in value we mention the excellent paper on “Art in Shell of 
the Ancient Americans,” by William H. Holmes. His resolution of the 
peculiar and obscure artistic designs which he figures is as ingenious as 
it is convincing. The analogy of the decoration and drawings on shells 
from Missouri and Georgia to the art-work of the Mayas of Yucatan is 
altogether too positive to be attributable to chance or to parallelism of 
art-evolution. Its explanation demands a historic unity of culture. 

The aptitude for artistic work in the native race is further illustrated 
by the article of Dr. Washington Matthews on “ Navajo Silversmiths,” 
He shows that they have not only technical dexterity, but original dec- 
orative conceptions as well. 

Mr. Frank H. Cushing contributes one of his studies of Zufii life, in 
this instance on the Zufii philosophy and their fetiches. It is a very 
curious illustration of the course of native thought directed toward the 
problems of religion. 

Similar to it in its subject is Mrs. Erminnie A. Smith’s paper on the 
“Myths of the Iroquois.” With due deference we must say, however, 
that the illustrations of this article, borrowed without credit from Cusick’s 
well-known book (which has already appeared in a government publica- 
tion), are out of place in a report of the Bureau of Ethnology. Nor 
does Mrs. Smith improve on the quaint narrative of Cusick by dressing 
it up in modern English. 

A would-be critical article on “Animal Carvings from the Mounds of 
the Mississippi Valley” is inserted from the pen of Henry W. Henshaw. 
It would have been of more weight had the writer known more of his 
topic from personal cbservation and depended less on second-hand state- 
ments. The Bureau should confine its writers to what they know of their 
own knowledge. 

Two illustrated catalogues of collections from New Mexico by James 
Stevenson close the volume. Dar 
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HisToRIcAL COLLECTIONS RELATING TO GWYNEDD. By Howarp 
M. JENKINS. Philadelphia, 1884. 8vo, 396 pp. 

There is an old Spanish proverb of much force which says, “Tras la 
cruz esta el Diabolo,”—behind the cross stands the devil. From time 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary there has rarely 
been any work attempted for the advantage or improvement of humanity 
which has not been almost immediately seized upon, or at least.used as a 
shelter, for an improper or self-interested purpose. This fact is as patent 
in literature as in any of the other mundane pursuits. The effect of the 
recent centennial period was to stimulate a desire among the American 
people, especially in the Middle and Western States, for a fuller knowl- 
edge of local and ancestral history. A proper nourishment of this 
awakened spirit of investigation cannot but result in a moral and intel- 
lectual elevation of every community which it pervades. Unfortunately, 
it had scarcely made its appearance before, in its wake, came a deluge of 
books purporting to be local histories, gorgeous in the beauty of cheap 
morocco and poor gilt, made up largely of facts taken, without let or 
license, from the labors of others, which were thrown hastily together 
and spoiled, and illustrated with the woe-begone and homely counte- 
nances of obscure individuals who were willing to pay in substantial 
cash for a faint hope of immortality. At such a time the real student 
of the history of his country will welcome with exceeding gratification 
the appearance of such a book as Mr. Jenkins’s “ History of Gwynedd,” 
which lacks everything which the class just referred to possess, and pos- 
sesses all of the merits which they lack. Among the most interesting of 
the earliest settlers in Pennsylvania were the Welsh Quakers, and to 
one of them, whose life, unfortunately, has never been written, and 
whose memory is only cherished among scholars, David Lloyd, liberal 
government in Pennsylvania owes more than to any other man among 
our early law-givers, unless we except Penn himself. 

Perhaps the first suggestion in a public way ever made in the province 
of a historical or genealogical subject was in a petition from the Welsh 
tract, in which the signers allude to themselves proudly as “ the descend- 
ants of the ancient Britons.” Mr. Jenkins comes of this ancestry, and 
he has undertaken to write the history of a township in which men of 
this race first made their American homes. For years he has been pa- 
tient in studying old deeds, time-worn letters, and records of Friends’ 
Meetings, gathering together whatever remained to throw light upon 
the lives of the worthy men who lived in the olden time, and his work 
now completed has that value which only such earnestness and zeal can 
produce. He has succeeded in finding some hitherto unknown sources 
of information. Naturally, concerning as it does the Welsh, much of it 
is taken up with pedigrees and genealogies, and they indicate great 
thoroughness in their preparation. The journal of Sally Wister, a 
lively young lady, who tells of the doings of the armies in the neigh- 
borhood in 1777 and 1778, is inserted entire. The paper is good, the 
binding is neat and modest, and of the illustrations it need only be said 
that they are original etchings by Blanche Dillaye of local subjects of 
interest and show real artistic merit. Upon the whole, though perhaps 
not absolutely perfect, the book is worthy of the highest commendation, 
and it will doubtless be appreciated by all who care for the history of 
Pennsylvania, and all who care to see any proper task well —s 


Books PRINTED IN PENNSYLVANIA between 1685 and 1784. Mr. 
Charles R. Hildeburn proposes to publish a work giving all the titles he 
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has been able to collect of books, pamphlets, and broadsides printed in 

Pennsylvania between the above-named dates. This volume is intended 

to mark the two hundredth anniversary of the introduction of the art of 
rinting into the middle colonies, which event took place in 1685, when 
William Bradford set up his press in this city. 

Mr. Hildeburn has for several years been gathering material for this 
work, and in doing so has examined all the principal libraries of England 
and America. He has printed brief abstracts of the titles he has ob- 
tained in the Bulletins of the Philadelphia Library. In this way he has 
submitted in part the progress he has made to persons interested in such 
matters, and has had his attention called to many publications he had 
not noticed. In the forthcoming work the titles will be given in full, and 
the size and paging of the volumes noted. Mr. Hildeburn desires to 
make his list as complete as possible, and will be glad to hear from people 
possessing such books as he is in search of, that he may obtain exact 
copies of their title-pages. 


HIsTORY OF THE OJIBWAYS, based upon Traditions and Oral State- 
ments. By William W. Warren, Saint Paul, Minn. 8vo, 535 pp. 


This work forms Volume V. of the Minnesota Historical Society’s 
Collections. Its author’s ancestry can be traced on his father’s side to 
Richard Warren, one of the “Mayflower” pilgrims. His mother was 
the daughter of Michael Cadotte, who married an Ojibway woman, the 
daughter of White Crane, hereditary chief of La Pointe village. This 
admixture of blood seems to have resulted in the development of tastes 
which, had the life of their possessor been prolonged, would have pre- 
served for future generations an almost complete history of the Ojibway 
nation. Recognizing the fact that the traditions of his native ancestors 
would soon be irrevocably lost if not gathered by a person familiar with 
the language of the Ojibways, he assumed the labor of recording them. 
The volume before us gives their history based upon traditions and oral 
statements. It was the intention of the author to have supplemented 
this with others treating of the present condition of the tribe and of 
their mythological traditions, The work which he completed is author- 
itative, as he spent a large portion of his life among the Ojibways, was 
pomeey familiar with their language, and preserved their confidence. 
Some of the topics he writes upon have already been considered by 
Jones and others, but portions of the work are entirely new. Of par- 
ticular interest, it seems to us, are those parts which speak of the rela- 
tions which existed between the Ojibways and the early French settlers 
and voyageurs. The volume also contains a memoir of the author, by 
J. Fletcher Williams, Secretary of the Minnesota Historical Society, and 
a supplementary chapter to the body of the work, by the Rev. Edward 
D. Neill, entitled “ History of the Ojibways, and their Connection with 
Fur-Traders, based upon Official and other Records.” 


THE THEATRE: its Early Days in Chicago. This is the title of an in- 
teresting address delivered before the Chicago Historical Society, Febru- 
ary 19, 1884, by J. H. McVicker. It has been printed in a Tittle vol- 
ume of 88 pages, by Knight & Leonard, of Chicago. Its perusal will 
repay any one interested in dramatic history. 


REGISTER OF Fort DuQquEsNE.—The Rev. A. A. Lambing has re- 
printed in separate form his translation of the Register of the Baptisms 
and Interments which took place at Fort Duquesne during the years 
1758, 1754, 1755, and 1756, lately published in his excellent ‘‘ Histori- 
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cal Researches in Western Pennsylvania.” The credit of having dis- 
covered the manuscript of this Register is due to Dr. John Gilmary 
Shea, who printed it in 1859 in his “Cramoisy” series. The title of the 
document speaks for its importance. It is without doubt one of the 
most interesting that has been preserved connected with the French oc- 
cupation of Western Pennsylvania, and the reverend author has done a 
real service in giving the public an accurate translation of it. It is 
carefully annotated, and is prefaced with an introductory essay on the 
French in Western Pennsylvania. The text of the Register is given in 
both French and English. The whole forms a handsome 4to pamphlet 
of 97 pages. The retail price is $1.00. Orders should be addressed to 
Rev. A. A. Lambing, 48 Third Avenue, Pittsburgh. 


WHALE FIsHING ON THE NEW JERSEY COAST IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.—We are indebted to an ———— friend for the following 
copy of a curious old document, taken from the record in the office of 
the Secretary of State at Trenton. It will be read with interest, as it 
relates to the taking of “whales and other royal fish” on our coast. It 
also “lycences” the persons therein named to secure all wrecks, and render 
an account of them to the Governor. It is, perhaps, the first “lycence” 
relating to this subject granted in New Jersey: 

“Edward Viscount Cornbury Captain Generall and Governor in Chiefe 
in and over her Majesties provinces of New Jersey—New York, and all 
the territories and tracts of land depending thereon, in America and 
Vice Admiral of the same &c—to Joseph Laurance & James Laurance 
Greeting ; you are hereby lycenced and authorised to fit out two boates 
to fish for your proper use and advantage—for what whales or other 
royal fish you can or may find on the Coust of this province of New 
Jersey ; betwixt Sandy Hook and barnagat inlestt—as also to take and 
secure all boates—barques—ships or other vessells or things that may be 
rael cast away—or otherwise Stranded on the said Coust, and within the 
said district and when secured you are forthwith to give me an acct of 
the same, fn order to receive further direction from me the said Lord 
Viscount Cornbury, paying unto me or to such as I shall appoint to re- 
cieve the same—one twentyeth part of all the oyle and bone of the 
whales, and such other fish as by virtue of this lycence you shall take 
and kill; all the charges of taking—killing and trying the same being 
first deducted. 

“Given under my hand and seale this 11 day of December Anno Reg 
Reg—Anne Nunc Anglice &c Anno Dei 1704. 

“ CORNBURY.” 


Queries. 


MAGAZINE OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE.—Who was the editor of a 
“ Magazine of European Literature, or a collection of select and inter- 
esting pieces, either original or versions from the Italian, German, and 
Spanish, First Vol. Paris, 1802”? an 8vo of 164 pp. Was more than 
one volume published ? 

From the following extract from the preface, and other internal evi- 
dence, there is some reason to believe this publication was edited by an 
American. The editor states the above work was published “ for con- 
veying to the public of America an adequate idea of the modern Euro- 
pean taste in the different branches of literature. When we consider 
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the rapid progress of the population, commerce, and wealth of the United 
States, we may flatter ourselves that a pretty numerous set of individuals 
exist in this country whom their education and knowledge will not suffer 
to be indifferent to the many and agreeable productions which make their 
appearance every year in the different countries of the old continent, but 
who, by reason of their remote distance from the same, cannot conven- 
iently procure them.” 

The frontispiece is a fine portrait of Buonaparte, and there are, beside 
other illustrations, twelve fashion-plates. Pages 148 to 152, inclusive, are 
taken up with an article, “ Journals and Political Gazettes in the United 
States of America.” This sketch of the American press in 1802 antedates 
that of Isaiah Thomas eight years. 

There is occasional reference to General Washington in other articles, 
and to America. It was not a magazine in the usual acceptation of the 
word, nor is it mentioned in Sabin. 

Camden, New Jersey. WILLIAM JOHN Ports. 


JEFFRY HAWKINS.—In addition to the information furnished in the 
last number of the Magazine under my name, the following will be 
found of interest: By order of William Penn, dated 18 of 8 mo., 1682, 
there was surveyed unto said Hawkins, the 25th of 9 mo., 1688, 288 acres 
in Falls township, Bucks County. I have also made a note that Jeffry 
Hawkins married Ellen Pearson in the 8th month, 1687. This was 

robably extracted from the Falls Meeting Records. She may have 
Soon his second wife. WILLIAM J. Buck. 


JAMES COULTER, FIRST PRINTER OF LANCASTER, PA.—Is anything 
known of James Coulter, the first printer (1745) in Lancaster, Pa. ? 


JOHN LARKIN.—Can any reader of the Magazine give me any infor- 
mation of John Larkin, of Anne Arundel Co., Maryland, prior to 1682, 
or his son Thomas, living 1715, or their descendants? C. L. B. 


MARGARET WHITE.—I am trying to trace the line of Margaret White, 
who was born in Philadelphia. She had a daughter, Sophia White, 
who married Asa Hall, and moved to Cheat River in 1782. They lived 
at Duck Creek X Roads, Delaware, before they moved West. 

Shall be very glad of any information. 

Yours respectfully, 
Newburgh, W. Va. RicHARD 8. MILLER. 


E.ton.—Secretary of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania: Can 
you give me information concerning William Elton and Hannah, his 
—_— living in Burlington, New Jersey, probably as early as 
1774 

Where and when were they born? And what was her maiden name? 

Elizabeth, N. J., Feb. 17, 1885. 


CRESSWELL.—Can ary of the readers of the PENNA. MAGAZINE give 
the name of the first settler of the Cresswell family in America, when 
he came over, and from where? Who were the parents of Susanna 
— who, previous to the Revolution, was of Fagg’s Manor, Chester 
Yo., Pa. 
What was the maiden name of her mother ? 
March 30, 1885, Elizabeth, N. J. B. 
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Replies. 


PENNSYLVANIA NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED BETWEEN 1750 AND 1790 
(Vol. VIII. p. 441).—M. L. M. will find an account of most of the 
newspapers published during the period in Philadelphia, Germantown, 
and Lancaster, in Thomas’s “ History of Printing” and in Hazard’s 
“ Register of Pennsylvania,” Vol. I. pp. 171-4 and 177-9. 

“The Pittsburgh Gazette,” the first newspaper published west of the 
Alleghany Mountains, started August 19, 1786. 

Alleghany, Pa., March 13, 1888. I. C. 


CARVED CHEsTs (Vol. VIII. p. 441).—In reply to “I. W. L.’s” in- 
quiry respecting carved chests, I may say that there have been in the posses- 
sion of members of my mother’s family, for two hundred years or more, 
three carved chests of the kind referred to. They were brought to this 
country from Merionethshire, North Wales, at the time of the settlement 
of Pennsylvania, and are about the size of that in the collection of the 
Historical Society. They are all of British oak, with panels in front and 
atthe sides. One of them, which belonged to David and Katherin Jones, 
is a beautiful piece of carving in its front and at its sides. Another has 
large iron bands, as if it had been the depository of articles of special 
value. The third, though its panels are plain, has a scroll at the top, 
and the letters “K. R., 1664,” beautifully carved on it. The owner, 
Katherin Robert, was the wife of John ap Thomas, whose history, and 
that of David and Katherin Jones, may be found in this Magazine, Vol. 
IV. pp. 319-321. J.J. LEVICK. 


CARVED CuestTs (Vol. VIII. p. 441).—In answer to I. W. L. in the 
last number of the PENNA. MAGAZINE OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 
I will state that I have an old chest in good order (one of seven), made 
about the year 1560, by order of Joseph Wood, a cloth manufacturer, of 
Halifax, England. The chest is carved, made of English oak, 53 inches 
long, 32 inches wide, and 24 inches high. It has passed down through 
the succeeding generations, and now in my possession. 

Respectfully yours, 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. JoHN G. Woop. 


ARMS OF MASSACHUSETTS IN 1672 (Vol. VIII. p. 441).—See Morton’s 
“New England’s Memorial,” published in Cambridge, in 1669, and 
Barber’s “ Historical Collections of Massachusetts,” p. 522. 

Alleghany, Pa. I. Cc. 








CHARLES WILSON PEALE. 











